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Are the deprecia- 
tion reserves of tele- 
phone companies to 
be checked up and 
revised downward 
by the different regulatory authorities? 
This question is causing some concern. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion seems to have made a start in that 
direction by ordering the Northwestern 
Bell to charge but 3.5 per cent for depre- 
ciation in 1934, instead of 4.48 per cent 
as the company had planned. This means 
a more than 20 per cent cut. 

In the past, regulatory commissions have 
been preaching the doctrine of “adequate 
reserves” and urging service companies to 
set up proper depreciation accounts that 
would cover the wear and tear on the va- 
rious parts of the plant. 

So far as most telephone companies were 
concerned, the chief trouble was their re- 
luctance to make any provision at all. Now 
to find fault because they set aside too 
much throws light on the other side of the 
picture, but in these days of reconstruction 
and reform—that is, the days of the New 
Deal—most anything can happen. 

~ x * a 

The complaint has been made in a num- 
ber of rate controversies in the past that 
the company was accumulating too much 
depreciation reserve—not so much because 
the set up was made, as because it was an 
important factor in supporting the claims 
of the company for a certain amount of 
revenue. 

The technical intricacies of the depreci- 


ation question have puzzled most telephone 
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THE THREAT OF REGULATION WITH 
REGARD TO DEPRECIATION RATES 


men, and they have usually left them to 
be threshed out by the accountants and 
engineers. When these experts represent- 
ing the operating companies and the regu- 
latory bodies disagree, the fog becomes 
thicker than ever. 

One thing seems to be plain, however, 
and that is that reserves set aside out of 
the money collected from the public for 
the purpose of replacing plant that is wear- 
ing out, should be used in keeping the 
first-class 


plant is condition. 


operating 
Failure to do this makes the company liable 
to the charge of not keeping faith with its 
customers. It has collected money for a 
certain purpose and has not used it for 
that particular purpose. 

This point was made very effectively 18 
months ago when Independent telephone 
manufacturers were urging companies to 
use their reserves in keeping up current 
repairs and making renewals and replace- 
ments. The reason why this advice was 
necessary, of course, was because the bus- 
iness depression had many operating com- 
panies scared, and they were carrying the 
economy idea too far. They were nursing 
their depreciation funds too much. 

* * * * 

It is recalled that W. Roy McCanne said 
at the October, 1932, meeting of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
at Columbus, Ohio: 


“On this question of over-economizing 
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let me point out that 
the rates of depreci- 
ation which have 
been adopted by 
telephone companies 
are soon to come under even closer scru- 
tiny than heretofore.” 

The recent action of the Nebraska com 
mission shows that Mr. McCanne knew 
what he was talking about. 

It was not believed—as Mr. McCanne 
made clear—that telephone companies were 
collecting too much from the public for de- 
preciation charges, but the impression did 
prevail that they were not making adequate 
use of such reserves. After submitting 
evidence along this line, Mr. McCanne 
made this statement: 

“Those companies must either go ahead 
with the replacement and renewal of their 
property at about the normal rate con- 
templated by their depreciation charges, or 
else they will be required to proportion- 
ately reduce their depreciation charges.” 

Of course, common sense dictates the 
prompt and adequate use of the reserves 
so that the property is maintained in eff- 
cient condition, thus preserving the value 
of the investment. 

The vital importance of depreciation pro- 
cedure is demonstrated by the United States 
Supreme Court decision in the Illinois Bell 
case that was handed down as this issue 
goes to press, after 11 years’ litigation. In 
upholding the rates established by the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission, the court re- 
ferred to the company’s depreciation re- 
serves as being excessive—a point cited in 


a preceding paragraph. 














Depreciation methods and percentages for 
telephone companies figured in the Wash- 
ington hearings on the Communications 
Commission bills, which indicates that the 
law-makers are aware of the relation of 
such reserves to service rates. 

President Gifford, of the Bell organi- 
zation, was questioned at some length on 
the present procedure. He informed the 
Senate committee that the Bell System 
charges approximately 4% per cent for 
annual depreciation, which in 1933 amount- 
ed to $171,000,000. 

According to present plans, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is to pre- 
scribe depreciation rates to take effect Jan- 
uary 1 next year, but if new legislation is 
enacted in the shape of a federal commis- 
sion to regulate the communications, no 
doubt changes will be made in this par- 
ticular. In fact, some alteration will be 
necessary, as it is unthinkable that tele- 
phone companies would be compelled to 
keep two sets of books, one for the state 
commission and one for the federal body. 

Whether regulation by a new federal 
commission would extend to depreciation 
procedure has not yet developed, but the 
belief prevails that care will be taken to 
avoid interference with the state authority. 


There is sure to be overlapping, however, 
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when dealing with interstate and intrastate 
services, and one of the chief difficulties 
will be to adjust the state and federal 
jurisdictions on a workable basis. 

On another page of this issue will be 
found the details of the Nebraska case 
which led the commission to reduce the 
1934-depreciation rate. The contention of 
the company that there is no relationship 
between “actual depreciation” and “re- 
serve for accrued depreciation” was denied 
by the commission which holds that there 
has not been proper cooperation between 
the plant engineers and the valuation en- 
gineers. 

It is apparent if one department of the 
company sets aside more reserve than an- 
other section of the staff deemed it neces- 
sary to spend, something should have been 
done to bring the two into agreement be- 
fore releasing the figures. 

The commission solved the problem’ by 
ordering a cut in the depreciation rate for 
1934, and it is expected that the reduction 
will be continued several years hereafter, 
unless the company submits new evidence 
to the contrary. 

Photographs Over Telephone Circuits. 

According to statements made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Press, re- 


cently held in New York, the American 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co. incurred oper- 
ating losses of $2,800,000 in developing its 
telephoto service. This service transmitted 
by telephone the photographs desired by 
newspapers to illustrate important news 
events happening in other parts of the 
country. The losses were attributed to the 
fact that the Bell System was able to sell 
the service to only eight newspapers. 

Although bitterly opposed by prominent 
newspaper groups, such as the Hearst pa- 
pers, the Scripps-Howard chain, the Chi- 
cago Daily News and the New York 
Herald-Tribune, the Associated Press by 
a vote of 95 to 19 approved a plan to estab- 
lish a telephoto service by arrangement 
with the Bell to buy the necessary machines 
—costing $16,000 each—and to lease the 
wires required to cover the country ona 
basis of $56 per mile per year. 

Only the newspaper members of the A, 
P. who desire to take the service will be 
taxed for its maintenance. The opronents 
of the plan argued that the cost is exces- 
sive. 

The service begins next fall, and it is 
expected that 25 newspapers in key cities 
will participate. At all events, the Bell 
organization is to be congratulated in 
stopping an expensive operation with the 


prospect of turning a leak into a profit. 


Hearing on Telephone Codes Before NRA 


Codes for Telephone Industry Submitted to NRA—Reasons for Two Codes 
Given—Labor Unions Ask 30-Hour Week With Increased Pay—Company 
Union Representatives Suggest Changes—Outline of Various Testimony Given 


The hearing before the NRA in Wash- 
ington on the telephone codes commenced 
on Monday, April 23, and ended on Wednes- 
day, April 25. 
allowed ten days in which to file briefs. 


The parties to the code are 


After the testimony and briefs have been 
studied by the NRA, a post hearing con- 
ference will be called to iron out any points 
in the codes that may be questioned. 

The hearing was preceded by a confer- 
ence on April 20 with the NRA officials at 
which time some of the details of the codes 
were discussed and clearing up of mooted 
points decided. The hearing on Monday, 
April 23, was presided over by Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Leighton H. Peebles with C. 
H. Osthagen, assistant deputy administra- 
tor and C. H. McDermott, secretary to the 
deputy administrator. There were also 
present C. F. Rumley of the Industrial 
Advisory Board; H. K. Brunck, Charles 
Reed, Miss Julia O’Connor and Miss Rose 
Schneidermann of the Labor Advisory 
Board; M. G. Johnston of the Consumers 
\dvisory Board; Dr. A. G. Hattinger, Jr., 


of the Planning and Research Division, 
and Angus R. Shannon, Jr., and T. H. 
Kennedy of the Legal Division. 

The procedure of the hearing was out- 
lined by Angus Shannon, Jr., following 
which the code for the Bell System com- 
panies was submitted by Charles P. Cooper, 
vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. He said he did not believe 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 9 and 10. 

Missouri Telephone Association, Hotel 
Muehleback, Kansas City, May 16-17. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, May 18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Onondaga oHtel, Syracuse, 
May 23 and 24. 

North Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Powers, Fargo, May 23 and 24. 





a code was needed, because advantages 
which inure to other industries under the 
NRA do not apply to his company. 

“The telephone business in this country,” 
he said, “is essentially non-competitive. The 
absence of competition in the industry is 
the result of public demand after years of 
experience with unsatisfactory service due 
te the existence of duplicating and com- 
peting telephone companies. 

“Our companies do not compete with 
each other, nor do the Independent com- 
panies compete with each other. Accord- 
ingly, the code which we filed is called a 
‘National Industrial Recovery Act Code, 
not a ‘Code of Fair Competition.’ 

On the other hand, as is altogether 
proper in a non-competitive business, the 
telephone industry is regulated by the pub- 
lic authorities. The rates and practices of 
our companies, as well as those of the In- 
dependent companies, are regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, by state 
commissions in almost every state and by 
a large number of municipalities. 
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Under these circumstances it is clear 
that there are no benefits to be sought by 
the Bell System companies under the Re- 
covery Act.” 

“We have not believed and do not now 
believe that it should be necessary for the 
telephone industry to be placed under a 
Recovery Act code,” Mr. Cooper continued. 
“Clearly the advantages which inure to in- 
dustries generally from the Recovery Act 
do not apply to this industry. As a prac- 
tical matter, with telephone rates regu- 
lated as they are, it is not possible for tele- 
phone companies to offset the added costs 
caused by Recovery Act codes as other busi- 
nesses can. 

“If telephone companies should engage in 
any unfair trade practices, the regulatory 
commissions have specific and, what is be- 
lieved to be, an exclusive jurisdiction to 
restrain such practices. But the Adminis- 
trator has requested that a code or codes of 
wage and hour provisions be made appli- 
cable to the telephone industry through the 
machinery of the Recovery Administration. 
In deference to this request and with a 
desire to work with the Administrator in 
the manner he thinks nécessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of the Recovery Act, the 
Bell System code now proposed has been 
prepared and is submitted.” 

The Bell Company Unions. 

After telling 

“spread-the-work” plan 


of the operation of the 
followed by the 
Bell companies since 1930, Mr. Cooper dis- 
cussed the company unions. 

“For more than a decade,” he said, “the 
employes of our companies have bargained 
collectively management as to 
wages, hours and conditions of employment, 
through representatives of the employes’ 
choosing. 


with the 


In nearly all cases the form of 
organization through which this bargaining 
has been carried on has been limited by 
the employes’ choice to representative plans 
within the industry itself and with no con- 
nection with outside labor agencies. 

“Considerably less than 1 per cent of our 
employes belong to the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, particularly 
those in Montana, some of our employes in 
Chicago and a few employes in Massachu- 
setts. Our companies have bargained with 
the small group connected with this out- 
side agency just as we have bargained with 
the larger group which has not seen fit 
to become with an _ outside 
agency. 

“We think that our employes, taken by 
and large, have a sense of loyalty to the 
Bell System, and a feeling that they have 
been fairly treated by the Bell System 
companies, unexcelled, if indeed equaled, in 
any industry in the country.” 

Following a discussion of the obligations 
of the Bell companies to subscribers and 
stockholders, Mr. Cooper quoted a para- 
graph from the 1933 report of the A. T. 
& T. Co., dated February 16, 1934, as fol- 


lows: 


connected 


This country is entitled in good times and 
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bad to the best possible telephone service at 
the lowest possible cost. The success of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its associated companies must be measured 
by that standard and depends on giving at 
all times, day and night, dependable, accu- 
rate and speedy telephone service, con- 
stantly improved and extended in scope by 
research and invention, at a cost to the 
users as low as efficient operation can make 
it, consistent with fair treatment of em- 
ployes and such return to the stockholders 
as will insure the financial safety of the 
enterprise. 


“This is the Bell System’s all-time code,” 
he continued. “It has been followed in the 
past and will be continued in the future so 
far as lies in our power. 

“While we reiterate our belief that there 
is in this industry no necessity for a Re- 
covery Act code, we have cooperated with 
the Administrator in working out suitable 
wage and hour provisions for our subdivi- 
sion of the telephone industry, and the Bell 
System companies are prepared to subscribe 
to the provisions of the code as submitted, 
together with certain minor amendments 
which have already been discussed with the 
Deputy Administrator and which will be 
offered in connection with the formal sub- 
mission of the code.” 

Saying that the Deputy Administrator 
had suggested that the Bell group state 
why it is necessary that there be two codes 
—one for the Bell System group and an- 
other for the Independent group—Mr. 
Cooper gave two reasons, either of which 
he believes justifies and requires the two 
codes. 

Bell Favors Two Codes 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Cooper, 
“the Bell System companies are now op- 
erating under a different schedule of mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours than are 
the Independent companies. While this 
difference is not great, it has long been 
recognized in the industry and cannot be 
ignored by one who is 
problem realistically. 


looking at the 


“After extended study, it is our consid- 
ered opinion that as a practical matter a 
single code acceptable to the Administrator 
cannot be developed which will not oppress 
many small companies in a manner con- 
trary to section 3-(a)-(2) of the National 
Recovery Act. 

It has been suggested that those com- 
panies which cannot comply with the code 
—and there would appear to be some 5,000 
of these companies—apply either to the 
Code Authority or to the Administrator 
for exemption. For each company so ap- 
plying there would have to be an investiga- 
tion much like a rate case, because other- 
wise the person required to make the de- 
cision would not be advised as to whether 
or not the applicant could meet the condi- 
tions of the code. 

We doubt the practicability of handling 
5,000 rates cases before any tribunal or 
person, but passing that, there can be no 
doubt that when the exemptions are deter- 


7 


mined, many of the smaller companics will 
believe, and almost certainly in some cases 
rightly so, that they have been oppressed 
by that determination. 

In the second place, the relationship of 
our companies and the Independent com- 
panies has been a friendly one over the 
years; and we are not willing to be parties 
to a code which might disturb the friendli- 
ness of that relationship, and which might 
jeopardize the effectiveness of the nation- 
wide service which we render in coopera- 
tion with the Independent group.” 

F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, president 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, in submitting the Inde- 
pendent code, pointed out that the group he 
represents could not spread its revenue like 
the Bell System group. He gave a brief 
history of the origin and growth of the 
average Independent telephone plant. 
Great Difficulty of Independent Owner. 

“This brief statement,” said he, “gives 
some idea of the Independent group, but 
a description can carry no real picture of 
the conditions under which the largest part 
of the Independent companies operate and 
are operated. Only the men who live or 
have lived in one of these small communi- 
ties and who have been in contact with 
them, realize the service rendered to their 
communities by these exchanges with no 
possibility of profit. 

“The great difficulty of the owner and 
operator of these exchanges is to obtain 
This 
difficulty has been very greatly increased 


sufficient revenue to pay expenses. 


in the past four years, since as an average 
for our whole group the number of tele- 
phones operated has decreased 25 per cent 
and the amount of revenue has decreased 
by a larger percentage. In many cases, the 
loss of telephone subscribers has been over 
50 per cent, so that in presenting a code 
for this group we are obliged to do so 
having in mind these conditions.” 

He presented the relation of the national 
association to the state associations and to 
the field, and outlined the national associa- 
tion’s activities in drawing up the code. 

“From the very first,” he continued, “it 
was evident that a code under which the 
3ell companies could operate would not be 
applicable to the Independent companies, 
for the 6,000 separate, individual Independ- 
ent companies are obliged to stand upon 
their own feet, having no other source of 
revenue than what they might obtain from 
their subscribers. 

“The companies of the Bell group, oper- 
ating the larger centers, are able to un- 
dertake obligations for their smaller ex- 
changes because of their ability to spread 
the revenues from the large exchange over 
the smaller exchanges. The Independent 
cempanies have no such ability and, there- 
fore, it was, of course, necessary to submit 
a code under which the individual com- 
panies could live and still do their part 
in promoting the return to prosperity of 
the whole country... . 














In submitting this code, the association 
did so in the belief that inasmuch as there 
is no competition in the telephone business, 
the National Recovery Act is not applicable 
to telephone companies and any code sub- 
mitted is a voluntary act performed in a 
spirit of cooperation with the government 
and because of the agreement of the sign- 
ers of the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment to join in the submission of a code. 

Therefore, we have purposely used the 
language of our preamble; refraining from 
stating this is a code of fair competition. 
We do not submit it as such. 

In addition to the necessary differences 
between our code and the 
Bell code, there are two main points of 
One of these is that in our 

of exchanges we base the 
number of telephones upon the company- 
owned telephones, while the Bell group 
classification upon telephones 


in definitions 


difference. 
classification 


places the 
served. 

Our reason for this difference is that 
in large sections of the country our ex- 
changes serve as many, and in some cases, 
more service stations than they do com- 
peny-owned stations; and the rate for the 
service station is so low that the revenue 
produced at those exchanges in no wise 
compares with the revenue produced where 
the company own all the stations. It was, 
therefore, thought only fair that the basis 
of the classification should be company- 
owned stations rather than include the serv- 
ice stations in the number of stations 
served. 

Our other difference is that in classes 
5 and 6, we specify a 48-hour week, while 
the Bell companies specify a 40-hour week, 
and in class 6 we require the increase of 
pay to be 10 per cent in excess of the 
wages paid on July 1, 1933, while the Bell 
companies require an increase of 20 per 
cent. Our hour and wage schedules for 
exchanges in classes 1 to 4, inclusive, are 
the same as the Bell schedules for those 
classes. 

This difference in requirements we think 
needs no detailed discussion, because as 
we have pointed out, the class 6 exchange 
is Operated on such a basis and under such 
conditions today that the owners are having 
difficulty in making ends meet, let alone 
attempting to increase their expenses. 

The use of the 48-hour week instead of 
the 40-hour week in these smaller ex- 
changes we consider to be justified because 
of the fact that the 48-hour week is stand- 
ard in connection with all the activities of 
the towns in which these class 5 and 6 
exchanges are operated, and that a 48-hour 
week is the week accepted in those com- 
munities as the logical week under other 
codes. 

A difference in hours in these smaller 
exchanges would mean the difference be- 
tween ‘breaking even’ on expenses or going 
in the ‘red... The owner of one of these 
exchanges considers his own income as his 


wage. He expects no return on the in- 
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The One Route to Happiness. 

All the wild ideas of unbalanced agita- 
tors the world over in their ignorant and 
pitiable quest for happiness through rev- 
olution, confiscation of property, and 
crime, cannot overthrow the eternal 
truth that the one route to happiness 
through property or government is over 
the broad and open highway of service. 

And service always means industry, 
thrift, respect for authority and recogni- 
tion of the rights of others.— William G. 
Sibley. 








vestment. If he earns his living, he is 
doing well. 

This fact was overlooked by some of 
the bright boys from the banking industry 
who organized holding companies to pur- 
chase hundreds of these small companies 
and consolidate them into operating groups. 
They found there was not enough money 
for a wage to the manager and return on 
the investment. As the manager must live, 
the purchaser of the securities is getting 
ne return.” 

William P. Connery, Jr., representative 
from the 7th district of Massachusetts and 
chairman of the House committee on labor, 
spoke briefly in opposition to company 
unions. 

John P. Boylan of Rochester, N. Y., 
president of the Rochester Telephone Corp., 
was then asked a number of questions re- 
garding company unions. He stated that 
the employes of the Rochester company had 
recently organized an association upon their 
own initiative and that it would be effective 
and in operation shortly. Several ques- 
tions were asked concerning the relation of 
the company to the association. 

William J. Wardall of New York, presi- 
dent of the Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co., Inc., stated that his organization, 
which includes 35 companies and operates 
about 11.5 per cent of the stations in the 
Independent field, is in agreement with the 
provisions of the Independent code and sug- 
gested modifications, with the exception of 
certain provisions regarding selections of 
the Code Authority. He then submitted 
some amendments to that part of the code. 

Second Day’s Hearing 

At the opening of the hearing on Tues- 
day morning, April 24, President MacKin- 
non of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, added to his statement 
of the previous day in order to get in the 
record some changes that had been made 
in the code. 

John H. Agee, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Linco!n, Neb., director of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, member of the executive com- 
mittee and code committee of the associa- 
tion, made a brief statement as to why the 
Independent companies could not come un- 
der the Bell code. 
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“More than 99 per cent of the Independ- 
ent exchanges are in classes 5 and 6,” said 
Mr. Agee. “Their revenue—their income— 
is simply too small to permit them to 
pay the wages and operate on the hour 
schedule of the Bell code. It simply can- 
not be done. There is no room for argu- 
ment on that point. 

“None of these exchanges, even in pros- 
perous times, earned more than a modest 
rate of interest on the investment. Hun- 
dreds of them have never taken in enough 
money to even properly keep up the plant, 
to say nothing of paying dividends to the 
owners. In the past three years these ex- 
changes have gone through the most trying 
financial times; their meager earnings have 
disappeared. 

The National Recovery Act, which was 
announced as being the panacea for our 
troubles, has been in operation nine months; 
but the records disclose the fact that if our 
business continues to improve at the same 
rate as it has since we signed the P. R. A, 
it will be ten years before the revenue of 
these exchanges equals what it was three 
years ago. 

We cannot adopt the Bell code because 
we have not the money. To impose such 
a burden upon this vast group of exchanges 
will mean the financial ruin of many of 
them. Telephone service will suffer; em- 
ployes cannot long receive benefits, capital 
will be destroyed. 

The Bell companies can assume these 
burdens in classes 5 and 6 exchanges be- 
cause of their large revenues in the cities 
and metropolitan centers and because of the 
tremendous volume of their long distance 
business. 

We have not these resources; we cannot 
assume the burdens. With every desire to 
cooperate, our position is so entirely differ- 
ent from that of the Bell group, that it is 
absolutely impossible for us to meet the 
requirements of the Bell code.” 

C. F. Rumley of the NRA Industrial 
Advisory Board, then made a statement as 
to the relations between companies and em- 
ployes and unions. ; 

Harry M. Engh of Erie, Pa., operating 
vice-president of the eastern division of the 
Associated Telephone Utilities Co., ex- 
plained the workings of the employe coun- 
cils in his organization. 

This employe council organization has 
been in operation for about eight years and 
to date has been very successful from the 
viewpoint of the employe in reaching a 
ccmmon ground that is satisfactory to the 
employes as well as to the council. The 
council was originated by the employes 
originally and they requested to have the 
management represented on it. 

Mr. Engh was followed by R. S. DuRant 
of Siler City, N. C., general manager of the 
Central Carolina Telephone Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Associated Telephone Utili- 
ties Co., Inc. Mr. DuRant spoke concern 
ing a country telephone system, confining 
his remarks to the company he operates. He 
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showed that the condition of the company 


is such that its expenses cannot be in- 


Enforcement of the Bell System 
code on his company 


creased. 
increase €x- 
penses $1,700 on an annual basis, in addi- 


would 


tion to wage adjustment increase expenses, 
due to compliance with the President's Re- 
employment Agreement, of approximately 
$1,000 annually. 

Miss Marie 
Women’s Bureau of the U. 


Correll, on ‘behalf of the 
S. Department 
of Labor, submitted certain facts from re- 
cent studies made by the Women’s Bureau 
which, she stated, show that the wage and 
hour provisions of both Bell and Independ- 
ent codes are entirely inadequate to accom- 
plish the purposes of the National Recovery 
Program. She submitted suggestions which 
her department thinks are essential in con- 
nection with the codes 
telephone industry. 


submitted for the 


Union Representative Discusses Code. 

Edward Bieretz, assistant to the president 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, filed a long brief in behalf 
of telephone workers and with particular 
reference to the Bell System. 

He discussed the character of the tele- 
phone industry and declared that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
is an integral part of the telephone industry. 
He asked that the Bell code be revamped 
and changed so that the labor group and 
the consumers may be taken into proper 
consideration, inasmuch as these two inter- 
ests interlock. 

He discussed the hours of employment 
and technological 
quoted 


unemployment. He 
from bulletins and reports rela- 
tive to unemployment due to changing from 
manual to dial service. He submitted fig- 
ures on hours and wages and asked that 
the NRA institute an investigation of the 
various so-called efficiency systems used by 
the Bell System and its subsidiaries. 

Many tabulations relative to the financial 
operations of the A. T. & T. and its sub- 
sidiaries were presented by Mr. Bieretz. 
He discussed at length company unions, 
stating that the Bell System has been very 
active in fathering them and that, although 
of various types, all of them are distin- 
guished by two characteristics: (a) 
financed by the company; (b) lack of inde- 
pendence. 

He recommended a minimum wage sca‘e 
for workers other than skilled of $20 per 
week; a minimum scale for skilled elec- 
trical workers of $1.00 per hour; a maxi- 
mum schedule of 30 hours a week; that the 
funds of any telephone utility shall not be 
used in maintaining so-called company 
unions; that the Bell System in all its elec- 
trical construction and contracting activi- 
ties, shall be governed by the code of fair 
competition for the electrical contracting 
itidustry ; and that labor shall be given rep- 
resentation with the government and con- 
stmer representatives on the code authority. 

A threat to pool stock held by employes 
to “secure fair play” was voiced by Grace 
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Barry, Boston, Mass.. Local 
1-A of the telephone operator’s department 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. She said she represented 
3,000 organized operators of the Bell Sys- 
tem and asserted the organized telephone 
company employes held some 10 per cent 
of the total outstanding stock of A. T. & T. 
She contended that 95 per cent of the em- 
pioyes she represented are stockholders of 
.. ‘t,o 
Operators’ Representatives Give Views. 
Miss Barry demanded a 30-hour work 
week with a minimum wage of $15 per 
week for beginners and graduated increases 
in weekly wages so that at the end of the 
fourth year operators would be paid a min- 
imum wage of not less than $30 per week. 
She said that through installation of ma- 
chine switchboards or dials, many thousands 
of operators had been deprived of positions 
they had held for years and that, unless 
the work week were shortened to 30 hours, 
many additional 


president of 


thousands of operators 
would be added to those now unemployed. 

Miss Barry discussed at length the com- 
pany plan of representation presenting the 
situation of the New England Bell company 
in the metropolitan division. 

Olivia M. Finlay of the local operators’ 
Union, Revere, Mass., spoke for a 30-hour 
week and asked that the installation of ma- 
chine-switching equipment in Lynn be sus- 
pended until some later date. 

Mary V. White, Normal, IIl., president 
of the central states council of telephone 
operators for the A. F. of L. union, raised 
the question of employe stock sales. She 
asked the code make it unethical for com- 
panies to influence or coerce employes to 
buy or sell stock. She also asked for a 
30-hour week. 

Miss White and others asked that the 
expansion of dial systems be checked be- 
cause they displace workers, a charge 
which the company denied and which Ad- 
ministrator L. H. Peeples questioned. 

Jeremiah Coughlin, international presi- 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Telephone Workers, Boston, Mass., pre- 
sented some objections to the code as re- 


dent 


gards minimum wages. 

Miss Hartnett, general 
chairman, telephone operators’ committee 
organization, New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Portland, Me., filed excep- 
tion to some statements made by the labor 


Margaret M. 


union witnesses regarding the company or- 
ganization. 

John K. O'Shaughnessy, chairman of the 
committee on organization of the Ameri- 
can Association of Telephone Employes, 
which is sponsored and financed by a group 
of employes of the long lines department 
of the A. T. & T. Co., stated that the code 
as now written is not satisfactory to the 
long lines employes whom he represents. 
He gave details as to the points objected to. 

R. I. Shivers, representing employes of 
the toll test room, Atlanta, Ga., long lines 
department of the A. T. & T., stated that 


the body he represents was not properly 


represented at the hearing. His particular 
objection was to the Southern wage differ- 
ential. 

A statement made by E. G. Amon, 
chairman of the general executive board, 
association of employes, long lines depart- 
ment, A. T. & T. Co., justified his organi- 
zation’s position and reason for appearance 
at the hearing. He presented some sug- 
gested changes in the code. 

Frank C. Maloney, chairman of the up 
state plant department employes, New York 
Telephone Co., Olean, N. Y., stated that 
there were several misrepresentations made 
in regard to company policy relative to em- 
ploye representation plans. He presented a 
number of points on which he stated the 
testimony given was not fair to his com- 
pany organization. 

Edward M. Bennett, member of the gen- 
eral committee of the Hoosier Telephone 
Association of Indianapolis, Ind., stated 
that the Bell code has been approved by 
his organization. 

Third Day of Hearing. 

At the hearing on Wednesday, April 25, 
Thomas Twigg, president of the Cleveland 
division of the Ohio Bell Telephone Em- 
ployes, was the first witness. He stated 
that his group is generally in favor of the 
Bell code. What few recommendations 
they have, they feel they can clear up by 
collective bargaining. He told of the con- 
ditions in Cleveland regarding employe rep- 
resentation. 

“We have come to a point,” said he, 
“where we believe we can get more out of 
cooperation than what we can out of force.” 

Joseph F. Lyons, president of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Employes’ Association, 
stated that the hearing at its present stage 
was “developing into what we, after careful 
consideration, classify as the ‘down-with- 
the-company-union’ stage.” He opposed the 
30-hour week and urged that the 40-hour 
stipulation be retained in the code. 

Several operators, representing outside 
unions, from Boston and other offices of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
testified as to relations with the company, 
particularly on wages and work hours. 

A number of letters from various em- 
ploye organizations of the Bell companies 
were read into the record by Mr. Peebles. 

C. S. Reitzel, Atlanta, Ga., on behalf of 
certain long lines employes of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the South- 
ern States, stated that the Bell code is not 
satisfactory to his group for the reason 
that it makes no mention of employes of 
the long tines department. 
code 


He approved of 
suggested by Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy and Mr. Shivers. 

Mercer G. Johnston, of the NRA con- 
sumers advisory board, stated that his beard 
approved the express desire of the Bell 
System and the Independent group to set 
up separate codes. 

“We 


amendments 


note the absence of fair practice 


(Please turn to page 29.) 














Badgers Discuss Unemployment Insurance 


Harmony and Optimism Characterize Annual Convention of Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association—Plans for Coordination of Operating Groups—Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Proposed Telephone Code Among Subjects Discussed 


“The best Wisconsin telephone conven- 
tion in many years,” such was the consensus 
of opinion regarding the annual convention 
of the Wisconsin State Telephone Associ- 
ation and the Wisconsin Locally-Owned 
Telephone Group. It was held at Park 
Hotel, Madison, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 24, 25 and 26. The 
registration was in the neighborhood of 250 
and everyone attending took keen interest 
in the proceedings and profited from them. 

It was a harmony convention and differ- 
ences which have existed in the past were 
smoothed out and plans made for greater 
cooperation between the companies and for 
coordination of the two groups. A field 
agent has been selected who will visit the 
companies and cement relationships with 
the state organization. 

Of the various problems before the in- 
dustry the one which was given the clos- 
est attention related to the application to 
the telephone industry of the new state un- 
employment insurance act which becomes 
effective July 1. One entire session was 
devoted to a discussion of this new devel- 
opment and those present, as a result of 
the discussions and various questions, were 
greatly enlightened concerning the opera- 
tion of the new law. 

Business Sessions. 

The first day of the convention was given 
over to business sessions of the two tele- 
phone groups. In the afternoon of Tues- 
day, April 24, the Wisconsin Locally- 
Owned Telephone Group held its business 
session. Chairman Herman E. Hoerl, of 
Marshfield, reported on the year’s work 
which included the holding of three dis- 
trict meetings. 

The report of Secretary Harry A. Price, 
of Markesan, covered the legislative activ- 
ities of the organization at the recent spe- 
cial session of the legislature. 

Treasurer A. H. Bowden, of 
presented his report which was accepted 
ind filed. 

The group decided to hold three or more 
The dates and 


Almond, 


district meetings this year. 
places will be announced later. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of the following : 

Chairman, Herman E. Hoerl, Marsh- 
field; vice-chairmen, T. H. Sanderson of 
Rio; and. Chas. Wiswell, of Elkhorn; sec- 
retary, Harry A. Price, of Markesan; as- 
sistant secretary, L. H. Lamkins, of Mana- 
wa: treasurer, A. H. Bowden, of Almond. 

On Tuesday evening the business session 
of the Wisconsin State Telephone Associ- 


ation was held. President Walter Gallon 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


of Antigo, reported” on the general con- 
dition of the association and Secretary A. 
H. Bowden reported for the period during 
which he has held office. 

W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, presented the 
treasurer's report covering the past year 
and a half. Mr. Smith resigned as treas- 
urer and in retiring expressed himself as 

















President Walter J. Gallon, of Antigo, De— 

clared in His Annual Address, That “The 

Real Ultimate Success of Our Business Is 
Based Upon Public Relations.” 


willing and anxious to cooperate in every 
way for the good of the industry. 

Following a discussion of the relation of 
the state association to the companies, it 
was decided to employ a field agent whose 
business will be to visit the companies, of- 
fer assistance and in other ways cement the 
relationships with the state organization. 
For this position John A. Pratt, of Madi- 
son, was selected. 

Mr. Pratt, who is a former secretary of 
the state association, is well qualified for 
this work through his wide acquaintance- 
ship among the companies and his famili- 
arity with many of their problems. He 
will establish offices in Madison soon and 
will commence work immediately. 

At a meeting of the directors following 
the business meeting, officers of the associ- 
ation were elected as follows: 

President, Walter Gallon, of Antigo; 
vice-president and treasurer, W. F. Good- 
rich, of La Crosse; secretary, A. H. Bow- 
den, of Almond. 
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The first general session of the joint 
meeting was held on Wednesday morning 
and was called to order by President Gal- 
10 o'clock. After announcing the 


officers of the state association elected at 


lon at 


the directors’ meeting the previous evening, 
Mr. Gallon read the president’s report as 
follows: 

“In the last four years we have seen one 
of the most remarkable evolutions in the 
telephone industry since its inception. From 
little 
over 50 years ago, until 1929, there had 


the beginning of our industry, a 


been practically no set backs. 

It would be pleasant to review the many 
phases which brought us to the climax 
of 1929 but today we are not interested in 
the past at all. Our big job is to get us 
back to where we were before the collapse 
and straighten out the horrible tangles that 
are left—and | think you will all agree 
with me that there are many. 

Some of us who have been fortunate 
enough to keep our financing on a con- 
servative basis, will have less of a struggle 
than those companies which financed out- 
side of their earning power. In other 
financial 
their 
physical assets, are going to be in severe 


whose 
than 


companies 
much 


words, those 


set-up is very greater 
trouble for many years to come. 


When we 
other lines of endeavor that were able to 


compare our business with 
increase their earning power automatically 
with the increase of business to offset their 
increased investment, it is hard for us to 
understand the action of our politicians in 
fighting the utility industry as they have. 
I think I am safe in saying that the per- 
centage of utilities that over-reached them- 
selves in securing greater increased earn- 
ings at the hands of various commissions, 
are far in the minority, and that suggests 
to me that the political leaders have been 
incited to their attacks by headline reading 
only. 
The Smaller Companies. 

“Our business is peculiar inasmuch that 
almost 60 per cent of the entire number of 
telephone users is reached by smatler com- 
panies throughout the nation. By smaller 
companies I mean those in communities of 
100,000 population or less. And the ma- 
jority of this group is handled by small 
companies, mostly locally-owned. 

It was with sincere pleasure that I read 
in the testimony of President Gifford of 
the A. T. & T. Co. and President Mac- 
Kinnon of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association at the hearing on 
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the communications bill that both brought 
out the foregoing facts. The most start- 
tling thing I found in that testimony was 
the fact that our own state exceeded any 
other in the number of telephone com- 
panies. 

I know many of you were surprised, in 
Mac- 
Kinnon, to find that the state of Wiscon- 
sin has 536 


reading over the testimony of Mr. 
telephone companies. Our 
neighboring state, Iowa, is the nearest in 
with 466 companies, 
This thought would suggest to the laymen 
that our state is practically the leader to- 
day in the telephone movement. We all 


number, telephone 


must recognize the fact that our state has 
been the laboratory of the United States in 
utilities regulation. 

Another interesting fact has come to my 
notice. It is that our state has had fewer 
failures in our industry during this time of 
depression than any other state in the 
Union. I think this is principally due to 
the fact that the majority of us have 
built up our business in local financing. 

Like all other businesses we have suf- 
fered somewhat with a lack of coordination 
in presenting our claims to get relief, but 
in spite of that we again come to the front 
as one of the leaders in this matter. Our 
state has been noted, so far as the Union 
is concerned, by its peculiar individuality, 
and I think this is reflected in all lines of 
industry in our state. I can safely say 
that, for our ewn business, individual ef- 
fort on the part of managers and com- 

















A. H. Bowden, of Almond, Was Elected 
Secretary of the Wisconsin State Tele- 
Phone Association for the Ensuing Year. 


panies has brought the attention of the 
entire nation to our doors. 

We are now confronted with a new 
problem in utility work, and it is a very 
important matter. There is a new Dill 
which will go into effect starting with July 
of this year, covering unemployment com- 
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pensation. I would like to impress upon 
you the necessity of getting lined up on 
this situation so that again we can show 
the nation that we are leaders. 

Another matter which we have to con- 


sider this year that is of very vital im- 

















W. F. Goodrich, of LaCrosse, was Elected 
Vice-President and Treasurer of the Wis- 
consin State Telephone Association. 


portance, is the subdividing of our depre- 
ciation accounts. This is a matter that 
should be handled very carefully. It is 
one of the most disputed questions in util- 
ity management and regulation and opens 
the door for everlasting argument and trou- 
ble. 

The majority of you, I think, will agree 
with me that our great problem in the past 
in this matter has been the question of ob- 
The demand 
upon us by our patrons lead our manufac- 
turers into a field of invention which almost 
put our business into chaos. We are settling 
down now 


solescence. ever-increasing 


to a more reasonable situation 
as far as mechanical inventions are con- 
This will help us in the final an- 
alysis of our depreciation accounts. 

One of 


cerned. 


the uncanny things that those 
of us, who are managing smaller prop- 


erties, have to contend with, is the de- 

partmentalization of the bigger organiza- 

tions of our industry. Great care has to 

be used among smaller company managers 

to avoid the over-balancing of the advice 

we receive from departmental specialists. 
The New Deal. 

“It would be wrong of me, at this time, 
not to touch, for a few moments, on the 
so-called New Deal. It was my pleasure 
te sit in several code meetings. The big 
job in working out the NRA codes for our 
industry was to find something in the code 
that would fit in with the intrastate regu- 
lation. I am referring now to wage reg- 
ulation over which we are now working in 
the state of Wisconsin. 


1] 


The NRA authorities in their analysis 
of conditions, I am afraid, overlooked 
states such as ours that are regulated by 
industrial took many, 


many years to work out a system of fair- 


commissions. It 


ness on the question of salaries and wages 
for telephone employes; and we are run- 
ning along very smoothly in the state of 
Wisconsin. We settled down to a 
very fair basis between employe and em- 
ployer and also in the matter of public 
relations with the consumer. I want to im- 
press upon you, at this time, that the real 
ultimate success of our business is based 
upon public relations. 


have 


Finally, I make an appeal for sincere 
coordination in these efforts. By sincere 
coordination I do not mean that we are 
going to be a lot of Yes-men. I hope we 
will be able to learn the great maxim 
of agreeing to differ, and out of the dif- 
ferences get something worth while to 
make up the losses that we have suffered 
in the last three or four years. 

I entertain no fear for the ultimate oi 
the destiny of our great country. We are 
going into greater and better ideals. I 
believe the forces that control the destiny 
of our country are getting nearer and 
nearer to the great common cause, to keep 
the United States as a leader in the world’s 
civilization.” 

What Is Going On in Washington. 

F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, president 
of United States Independent Telephone 
Association, was to have talked on “What 

















John A. Pratt, of Madison, Was Chosen 
for the Newly-Created Post of Field Agent 
of the Wisconsin Association. 


is Going on in Washington,” but owing to 
the hearings in Washington on the tele- 
phone code was not present. His place on 
the program was taken by Chas. C. Deering 
of Des Moines, Iowa, secretary-treasurer of 
the national organization. 

Mr. Deering after expressing the regrets 
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tend the conventicn, stated that these are 


Mackinnon over his inability to at- 


extremely busy days for national trade or- 
ganizations and the United States assocta- 
tion is no exception. Since last July when 
the association was advised that the tele- 
phone industry would have to have a code, 


President MacKinnon and officials of the 

















H. A. Price, of Markesan, One of the 

Directors of the Wisconsin State Associa- 

tion, Is Also Secretary of the Locally- 
Owned Group 


association have spent much time in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Deering outlined the work which has 
been done on the code matter in the past 
nine months. He stated that most of the 
larger companies and some of the smaller 
companies signed the President’s Reemploy- 
ment. Agreement, which was a voluntary 
matter. It is the consensus of opinion that 
the signing of the telephone code is not a 
voluntary matter, he said. 

While a code has been filed for the Bell 
group and another for the Independent 
group, it is not yet known that two codes 
will be approved for the industry. A de- 
termined effort, he stated, will be made by 
the labor organizations to have specified in 
the code, shorter hours and a higher min- 
It is hoped that a code will 
be approved which will enable the com- 
panies to function without undue hardship. 


imum wage. 


The speaker then mentioned the bill pro- 
viding for a Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Johnson bill which is de- 
signed to prevent appeal by utilities to fed- 
eral courts. The Wagner labor bill, if 
passed at all, he predicted, will be ina much 
modified form. There is grave doubt, he 
stated, as to the bill passing this session. 

Herman Hoerl, of Marshfield, briefly 
discussed the unemployment insurance law 
which becomes effective July 1. Telephone 
companies with 10 or more employes in- 
cluding the manager, come under this new 
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state law. When the services of an “em- 
ploye is dispensed with, the company must 
pay the employe for a maximum period of 
ten weeks with a maximum of $10.00 per 
week. 

This matter is a very important one to 
telephone companies, Mr. Hcerl stated. He 
has arranged for his own company to have 
the insurance carried by a company spe- 
cializing in it. 

Federal and State Regulation. 

Professor Henry R. Trumbower, of the 
University of Wisconsin and a former 
member of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, interestingly discussed “Interstate 
and Intrastate Regulation Based on New 
Communications Bill.” 

“The federal communications bill,” he 
stated, “proceeds on the theory that com- 
munications have exactly the same economic 
significance as transportation. There is, 
however, a vast difference between com- 
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munication and transportation. The com- 
munications system is very largely an intra- 
state industry. Only a small part of it is 
of interstate character. In transportation 
it is exactly the reverse.” 

In Wisconsin, he said, approximately 85 
per cent of the railroad tonnage is of inter- 
state character. Only one or two per cent of 
the telephone business of the country is 
interstate in character, and this percentage 
may vary with the companies. In Chicago, 
for instance, less than 1 per cent of the 
business goes to points outside of Illinois, 

Professor Trumbower cited the Hills- 
boro & Northeastern Railroad in Wisconsin 
as an example of a purely interstate rail- 
road. There is also a local telephone com- 
pany in operation in Hillsboro. The rail- 
road participates more in interstate busi- 
ness than the telephone company. Possibly 
10 per cent of its tonnage goes outside of 

(Please turn to page 30.) 


What Operators Want to Know 


Curious Customs and Their Origin is a Subject of Absorbing In- 
terest to Student of History of Mankind; Also to Curious Per- 
son Who Only Wonders Why—Origin of Hot Cross Buns—No. 145 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Tclephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


How curious customs originated, which 
have become almost as natural as nature 
itself, is a subject of absorbing interest, not 
alone to the student of the age-old story 
of mankind, but to the curious person who 
merely wonders why. 

A short time ago all the leading bake- 
shops displayed “Hot Cross Buns.” Do you 
know what customs we are observing when 
we eat them? 

We know, of course, that our own buns 
are made in reverence of the crucifixion. 
That is what the cross upon them signifies. 
But where did hot cross buns originate, and 
are we the first sect to eat bread so marked 
on a certain day in early spring? No. The 
heathen Saxons ate a certain kind of cake 
in honor of Easter, their goddess of the 
spring, and on the surface of this cake 
was inscribed a Greek cross, exactly like 
that marking our buns today. 

This was a custom which the Christian 
clergy found very hard to root out. Do 
what they could with their new converts, 
they found that on certain days in the 
spring the little cakes were made and eaten 
with ceremony not part of the Christian 
ritual. At last they decided to incorporate 
the practice into the church. For that pur- 
pose, at Mass on Easter day they gave out 
to the people cakes made from the dough 
from which the consecrated Host had been 
taken. In this way, did we take to our- 
selves and make part of cur own ritual, a 
custom which had been in existence since 
long before the dawn of Christianity. 

Curiously enough, the cross on the bus of 
the Saxons was exactly the proper shape to 


be changed to the Christian religion. But 

even more curious is the fact that as long 

ago as 1600 B. C. the Egyptians ate cere- 
monial bread, marked in exactly the same 

way! In this case, the cake was part of a 

ceremony of sacrifice, and the cross was 

made to represent the horns of the bull 
which had been slain. 

We do not know what its origin was, in 
the case of the Saxons. “Bous,” the Egyp- 
tians called their cakes, in honor of the 
beast which had been given to the god. 
Now, observe that one of the cases of the 
word “bous” is “boun.” How far is that 
from what we ask the baker for today, 
our modern English word, hot cross “bun?” 
Assuredly, little in the world is new. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. In order to stimulate toll traffic, what 
do you think about having certain days 
occasionally set aside to give “bargain 
rates,” like business men have sales on 
certain days? 

2. To whom should our checking station 
give a report. To the operator or to the 
the calling party? 

3. How long may a ticket with an 
report be kept? 

4. How long should you wait when your 


“LW” 


toll center is slow in answering a long 
distance signal ? 

5. On a station-to-station call where the 
calling party has left, when “WH” with 
called party and later calling party re- 

to talk, would the full rate be 
charged ? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illineis operators, please turn to page 28 
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Proposed Code and Smaller Companies 


How the Proposed NRA Code for the Independent Telephone Industry Would 
Create Difficulties for Exchanges in Group Six, Serving 1,000 Telephones or 
Less in Communities With 2,500 Population—Discussion at Code Hearing 


Secretary-Treasurer, Minnesota 


In presenting my views on the adoption 
of a code for the Independent telephone 
industry under the National Recovery Act, 
| have in mind the memorandum that was 
attached to the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement dated July 27, 1933, reading as 


follows : 


To Every EMPLoyer. 

First this agreement is part of a na- 
tion-wide plan to raise wages, create 
employment, and thus increase purchas- 
ing power and restore business. That 
plan depends wholly on united action 
by all employers. For this reason I ask 
you, as an employer, to do your part by 
signing. 

Second, if it turns out that the gen- 
eral agreement bears unfairly on any 
group of employers, they can have that 
straightened out by presenting promptly 
their proposed code of fair competition. 


Then again there comes to my mind the 
exemptions in Clause 4 of the President's 
Reemployment Agreement. The maximum 
hours in the foregoing paragraph 2 and 
paragraph 3 of this clause provides that 
the code shall not apply to employes in 
establishments employing not more than two 
persons in towns of less than 2,500 in pop- 
ulation, which towns are not a part of a 
larger trade area. I shall refer to this 
later on in my remarks. 

At this time | take the opportunity to 
express the sincere appreciation of the 
companies of Minnesota to the code com- 
mittee of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association for the time and 
effort put forth in the preparation of this 
code. 

Anyone not familiar with the compli- 
cated situations existing in the many com- 
munities of these United States, served by 
Independent companies, can not appreciate 
what a task the members of this committee 
had to accamplish in order to meet the 
views of the many that they represented in 
the consideration of this code; and I am 
satisfied that every consideration was given 
to the public, the employes and the tele- 
phone companies. 

Without any thought of criticism to the 
committee, and keeping in mind the funda- 
mental purpose of the National Recovery 
Act, in representing group 6—that being 
the last and smallest group in the code— 
may I venture to ask: Was the same se- 
rious consideration given to group 6 as was 
given to those groups from 1 to 5 inclu- 
sive? I am rather inclined to believe that 
It was, but that conclusions were arrived at 


By J. C. Crowley, Jr., 


without all the facts being assembled for 
their consideration. 

It is true, the committee has done an 
excellent job and performed a wonderful 
service, but I have a keen interest in this 

















Mr. Crowley Has Set Forth a Graphic Pic- 
ture of Telephone Conditions Prevailing in 
Rural and Farm Communities, With a 
Great Complexity of Problems, Indicating 
That This Group of Small Exchanges 
Should Be Exempt from Code Provisions. 


code; and I believe the telephone industry 
should do everything it possibly can to 
bring about a unanimous approval of a 
code that will, when finally approved, be 
accepted, one under which all companies 
will cooperate to the fullest extent to see 
that the provisions of it are religiously 
lived up to. 

I am reminded of the story of a young 
matron who invited her guests to dinner 
and prepared a very elaborate meal. After 
considering every conceivable thing there 
was to do under the rules of etiquette, she 
spoiled the main course of the meal by 
putting in too much seasoning—and that 
is illustrative of what I have in mind. 

This committee, if anything, has put in 
If it had 
stopped at group 5, and recommended that 
all exchanges serving 1,000 telephones or 
less shall be exempt from this code, the 
code would be far more palatable to the 
public, the employes and the telephone com- 
panies; and would be far more workab‘e 
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just a little too much seasoning. 


Telephone Association 


and meet with less trials and tribulations 

Then again, the code, with this excep- 
tion, would have been on a parity with 
the exemptions as provided in paragraph 
35 of the President's Reemployment Agree- 
ment, for the reason that group 6 ex- 
changes serve these very people in the 
cities, towns and villages of 2,500 peopl 
or less; and please bear in mind that 
in the majority of cases, in group 6, the 
telephones served ar¢ 
rural or farm subscribers. 


majority of the 


Then again, group 6, if carefully an- 
alyzed as to revenues per telephone, has 
the lowest revenues per annum per sta- 
tion of any one of the groups. 

As to the reception that the tentative 
code has received in the state of Minnesota 
it is well to mention—from the information 
at hand—that out of 231 companies op 
erating 338 exchanges, there are but 15 
companies which have signed either the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement or 
These 15 Minnesota 
companies operate 21 exchanges. 


the tentative code. 


Further analysis shows that six of these 
15 companies are individually owned and 
are operated by the owner and members 
of his family; and four of these companies 
exchanges in the larger 
So that we have 17 exchanges of 


are operating 
group. 
group 6 operating under the code, and 321 
exchanges that are operating outside of the 
code, or that have not signified their inten 
tion or desire to operate thereunder. 

The telephone business of the country is 
regulated by 45 state commissions. In Minne- 
sota, all telephone companies rates must be 
Minnesota Railroad & 
The small number 


approved by the 
Warehouse Commission. 
of Minnesota companies having signed either 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
or the tentative code, may be explained as 
follows: 

Upon receipt of the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement and notification that 
a tentative code was to be adopted for the 
telephone industry, the officers and exec 
State 
Telephone Association, all practical tele- 


utive committee of the Minnesota 


phone men, knowing that many of the 
operating companies throughout our state 
had already made concessions upon public 
demand in the way of rate reductions and 
additional discounts, fully realizing what 
the President and his administration were 
striving to accomplish by reduction of hours 
of employment and increasing wages, re- 
alized that it was a question of revenue. 
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This committee, tully advised as to the 
tremendous loss of revenue from lost sta- 
tions, toll commissions, and in many in- 
stances concessions in the form of reduced 
rates, arranged for a conference with the 
members of the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission. 

All members of the commission were 
present at this conference. The question 
submitted was: If the telephone companies 
of Minnesota should sign the President's 
Reemployment Agreement or the code, will 
your commission grant or issue an order 
permitting such companies as sign to in- 
crease their present rate schedules a suf- 
ficient amount to meet the increased cost 
of payrolls as would be required to meet 
the terms of the code in increase of wages 
and the reduction of hours of labor? 

This committee was advised that, due 
to the economic conditions existing through- 
out the rural districts of Minnesota, no 
such applications would be approved under 
any circumstances. 

If I am reliably informed, all other in- 
dustries are permitted, under their respec- 
tive codes, to pass this increased cost on to 
They 
been protected as to selling 


the ultimate consumer. have also 
prices and 
deliveries. 

Then, if the telephone companies are 
not permitted by the regulatory bodies of 
the various states to meet the increased 
costs of doing business, where is the rev- 
enue to come from? I see no provision 
in this code to meet the situation. 

Herein then, one might say, is the rea- 
son why so few of the companies of Min- 
President’s Re- 
Agreement or the tentative 


nesota have -signed the 
employment 
code. 

Let us review the situation: For many 
months prior to any announcement of any 
code, a general feeling of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction prevailed throughout the rural 
districts owing to the general economic 
condition and the continual downward 
trend of farm product prices. As a result, 
throughout the rural districts there came 
a demand from the farmers, who are the 
major portion of the public served in this 
group 6, that all other commodities having 
dropped in price, telephone rates must be 
reduced. 

In this connection, in an investigation of 
the files of the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, the following fig- 
ures were taken from its records for the 
vear 1932: 104 companies made a _ vol- 
untary reduction in rates, which affected 
22,194 stations at a total reduction of an- 
nual revenue of $69,051.33, or 12.75 per 
cent out of a total annual revenue of 
$541,722.00. 

The reduction in rates did not stop the 
cancellation of service, for comparisons 
recently made show that station losses were 
about the same percentage in those ex- 
changes that had made reductions as com- 
pared with the exchanges that had main- 
tained their regular tariff rates. 
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To further prove that reduction in rates 
had no influence in stopping the station 
loss, we find that with 20 switched line 
companies, affecting more than 4,000 sta- 
tions, where the average rate per month is 
35 cents per telephone for switching service, 
the percentage of station losses was just 
as great even though these instruments and 
lines are owned by the subscribers them 
selves. 

The losses on these switched lines 
were sustained after the reduction of the 
existing rate, which reduced the annual 
revenue of these 20 service station com- 
panies 17.48 per cent under regular tariff 
rates. The same percentage of loss of 
stations is found in service-line companies, 
and compares with the station loss of com- 
pany-owned stations of the exchange to 
which the service line is connected. 

Objections to Salary Increases. 

The objections that the operating com- 
panies have to the increase of 10 per cent 
in salaries or wages as of July 1, 1933, 
is due entirely to the fact that having sus- 
tained a loss of approximately 20 per cent 
of their stations—and in most instances 
one-third of their toll commissions, which 
averages approximately 10 per cent of their 
annual gross revenues—and being unable 
to reduce their operating costs in com- 
parison to their loss of revenues, there is 
not the wherewith at hand to pay this ad- 
ditional amount of 10 per cent. 

As illustrative of this, we will take a 
concrete example. An exchange operating 
712 stations in 1927 and whose operators’ 
salaries amountéd to a gross of $4,050, 
has sustained a net loss of 196 stations. 
On July 1, 1933, it was operating 516 sta- 
tions, and the operators’ salaries amounted 
annually to $3,850. It thus showed a sta- 
tion loss of 27.52 per cent, while the net 
change in operators’ salaries per annum 
was $200, or 0.49 per cent. Even this 
slight reduction may not have been due 
to any reduction of salaries but may have 
been due to some senior operator having 
left the service of the company during that 
period. Her successor probably had not 
served a sufficient length of time to be en- 
titled to the same compensation as her 
predecessor. 

Please note that | have given this illus- 
tration on an exchange serving 720 sub- 
scribers; and the smaller the exchange, 
the more complex the problem becomes. 

Here then is an important point for your 
most careful consideration. The telephone 
exchanges in group 6 are operating today 
with the same number of employes, not- 
withstanding their tremendous loss of sta- 
tions and revenue due to the business be- 
ing continuous 24 hours per day, and every 
day throughout the year. In this the tele- 
phone business differs from any other in- 
dustry. 

This being true, then why impose upon 
group 6 an additional 10 per cent of wage 
increase that in many instances would mean 
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a higher compensation than had been paid 
prior to the depression ? 

There is no acute unemployment situa- 
Usually the 
operators of the telephone exchange are the 


tion in these small exchanges. 
best paid employes in the village. Their 
positions are secure and are much sought 
after because of the ease of the work and 
the security of employment. 

Exchanges operating 1,000 telephones or 
less depend largely upon the merchants and 
small business concerns, who in turn de- 
pend upon the purchasing power of the 
farmers for their patronage. Serving these 
small merchants, who have extended credit 
throughout the trade area to their limit, 
the telephone companies in these communi- 
ties have extended credit until the out- 
standing accounts due from the remaining 
subscribers are approximately 200 per cent 
Thus we find in small 
exchanges such as these, that over 70 per 
cent of the business and individuals served 
depend almost entirely upon the income of 
the farms. 


above normal times. 


In these same communities serving 1,000 
telephones or less, there are no factories, 
no industries employing any large number 
of employes, except that the canning indus- 
try may be mentioned; and this is seasonal 
and lasts only a few weeks at most. 

Confronting the companies serving these 
communities, there is this outstanding prob- 
lem: That during the past decade, owing 
to the tendency to consolidate and merge 
all lines of manufacturing, selling and job- 
bing, and distribution of commodities, with 
the improvement of the highway systems, 
the increased use of the automobile and 
truck deliveries, we have witnessed the 
small merchant's 
volume of business, until today many of 


gradual decline of the 


these villages and towns have as many un- 
occupied buildings as they have of those 
occupied. 

This condition may be accounted for 
by the fact that the farmer today does not 
confine his purchasing to one trade center, 
or the village or town to which he may be 
connected by telephone. With the news- 
papers of the larger centers delivered to 
him daily by rural mail delivery, and the 
increase in the use of the radio for the 
promotion of sales from the larger centers 
the matter of traveling 40 to 50 miles with 
the automobile to take advarftage of those 
widely-advertised sales, does not bother the 
farmer in the least, for he and the members 
of his family enjoy the outing. They are 
also aware that in the larger centers they 
may have a wide selection of fashions, 
grades and prices. But this is at the ex- 
pense, and to the detriment, of his own 
neighboring village or town merchant. 

Thus we find business gradually leaving 
these small communities and moving to the 
larger centers, or suspending entirely; and 
with this movement goes the decline of 
business telephones and the falling off of 
toll commission revenues. In these smaller 


communities, telephone management has 
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had to recognize these economic changes: 

and the telephone rate structures have had 

to be maintained at their lowest possible 

level to encourage its use and development, 

rather than discourage the use through any 

excessiv e rates. 

The Rural Situation and Telephones. 
Further, I am firmly convinced that un- 

der present conditions in our rural com- 


munities, if regulatory bodies would con- 


sent to an increase of rates sufficient to 
meet the increased costs, it would not re- 
lieve the situation. On the contrary, | am 
satisfied that such action would only in- 
crease the number of cancellations of tele- 
phone stations, thereby increasing the pres- 
ent losses and lessening the value of the 
service to the remaining subscribers. 

Until such time as the farmer receives 
for his products prices that will enable 
him to make a fair profit over and above 
the cost of production, we cannot expect 
him to agree to an increase in his telephone 
rates so as to enable telephone companies 
to shorten the hours of employment and 
increase the salaries of 
by them. 


those employed 


Until such time as the farmers 


relief from their present plight in the way 


secure 


of bountiful crops and satisfactory market 
prices for such crops, telephone companies 
serving these rural communities must re- 
frain from doing anything that would in- 
crease their present burdens or impose upon 
their patrons any increased costs of service. 
It is my opinion, after considering all pres- 
ent methods of assistance, that the farmers 
will not have secured or received such bene- 
fits or relief prior to the harvest season of 
1935. 

Prices of farm products have advanced 
considerably since last year, leading some 
citizens to think that at last the farmer is 
getting a break. There is no need to be 
misled, however. The prices of things that 
the farmers buy have also advanced and 
the gain has been, on the average, more 
than that of agricultural products. The 
spread between prices of what the farmers 
sell and what they buy has not decreased, 
much less been abolished. 

I mention this fact of products 
prices because of my conviction that per- 
manent prosperity in the United States is 
an impossibility until agriculture becomes 
profitable and the millions dependent on 
farming have buying power to purchase 
the products of our factories. 

Increased Costs and Revenues. 

To accept at this time any additional costs 
of operation without any assurance as to 
where the revenues are to come from to 
meet such increased costs, would, in my 
opinion, seriously jeopardize the credit of 
these small telephone companies, if not 
lead them into insolvency. Many of such 
companies are in receivership today. 

This is to be avoided, not only in the 
interest of their owners and stockholders, 
but also in the interest of the public, to 
avoid any impairment in the service upon 


farm 
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which the public relies for protection 
to life, limb and property. 
In the 


group there are usually from two to three 


larger sized exchanges of this 


operators employed. In many instances 
the third operator is a young woman whx 
is a member of a large family and, were it 
not for the fact that she is employed by 
the telephone company as a night operator, 
she would never be able to finish high 
school 

She assumes her duties at nine or ten 
o'clock p. m., working at the switchboard 


until either 10 or 11 o'clock p. m. 


Sleep- 


ng quarters are provided adjoining the 
switchboard, and in aiter 
she retires, an alarm is given and she an- 


case of a call 


swers the call and 
that there are 
no calls to disturb the operator's full night’s 
sleep. 


returns to her bed. 


Records show many times 


switch- 
heard is placed in the home of a retired 


Second, in some instances the 
couple; either the husband or wife acting 
as operator meal hours and 


furnishing night service as a relief to the 


during the 


regular operators in any emergencies that 
may arise. 

In many instances we find persons with 
slight that would not permit 
them to perform manual labor, have been 
employed as operators. 


afflictions, 


They would pos- 
sibly not be able to secure as comfortable 
a position or receive any compensation, 
were it not for the employment at these 
small telephone offices. 

Third, in many instances the switch- 
boards are located in the homes of widows 
having several children, and different mem- 
bers of the family take turns answering 
the calls. This is a source of income 
which the head of the family receives that 
the widow would not be able to 


she had to leave her family. 


earn if 


Fourth, in some localities we find switch- 
boards installed at crossroad stores where 
the clerks or switch- 
boards on special signal. While the prompt- 


owners operate the 


ness of the service is not comparable to 
the metropolitan centers, it is satisfactory 
to the people of the community. Above all, 
the service is that 
the patrons of these companies can afford 
to pay. 


furnished at a price 


Hours of Labor. 
In the larger number of exchanges in 
group 6, the work is not comparable in 
the way of with the 


continuous labor 


larger offices, for the ratio of calls per 
telephone served is much less and many 
of the operators in charge of these switch- 
boards have time on their hands which per- 
mits them to do many things for them- 
selves personal'y, in a gainful way, during 
their hours of employment. 

Case after might be mentioned 
where these girls are taking a correspond- 
ence course, carrying on their studies dur- 
ing idle hours at their respective switch- 


case 


boards; others have taken up dressmaking, 
and some amuse themselves by reading a 


good book or the national magazine oi 
their choice. Any such customs are not 


indulged in in the large offices and could 
not be tolerated; but these conditions are 
permitted and accepted in the smaller com- 
handled 
several minutes 


munities, as the calls come at 


intervals of instead of a 
steady flow of traffic such as occurs in the 
larger offices or metropolitan centers. 

It is true that all offices have their peak 
hours of traffic, but traffic 
exchanges of the 


studies show 
1,000 station 
group or less, serving the rural communi- 


that our 


ties, have their morning peak hour long 
before the average city dweller has en 
joyed his breakfast coffee ; and the evening 
peak load of traffic in our rural communi- 
ties is over with about the time that the 
average city man is considering where he 
shall go for his evening’s entertainment. 
Ownership of Group 6 Exchanges. 
No other utility can compare or boast 
of customer ownership to equal the tele- 
phone companies operating exchanges of 
No other utility 
can claim a closer personal supervision by 


1,000 or less telephones. 


their officers and directors, for 90 per cent 
of these companies are owned, managed 
and directed by the people 
serve in their respective communities under 


whom they 


either of the following plans: 

Commercial organization under their re- 
spective state laws. 

Cooperative organizations under their re- 
spective state laws. 

Mutual 
spective state laws. 


organizations under their re- 
Individual ownership. 


Farmer-owned exchanges controlled 
through switched line ownership. 

And their methods of management, op- 
eration and policies are as varied as the 


m 
57 varieties. 


well-known 
History of Small Exchanges. 

It is a fact that prior to 

the expiration of the telephone patents, not 


well-known 


many of these communities, and very few 
farms, were enjoying any telephone serv- 
ice. This was probably due to the fact that 
in the 17-year period of patent monopoly 
it required all the facilities of the manu- 
facturer and the finances available to meet 
for the development in the 

Then again 
farm telephone 


the demand 
commercial centers. 


communities and 


larger 
smaller 
cevelopment have been discouraged 
from embarking into the telephone busi- 
ness due to the royalties and rental charges 
during the period of patent control. 


It is within my knowledge that the roy- 


may 


alty rental per instrument was somewhat 
more than 50 per cent of the average an- 
nual rate of what farm telephone service 
is charged for today. 

3e that as it may, with the establish- 
ment of telephone service in these larger 
centers, came the demand for intercom- 
munication between these centers of popu- 
lation. Thus the long distance lines were 
extended from one large center to another ; 


but the smaller communities were provided 
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for with toll booths and a telephone, which 
was usually located in the general store, 
drug store, or hotel, or some convenient 
place for public use. 

Thus, a business man of the small com- 
munity, desiring to call some distant point, 
very often was compelled to go to his 
competitor’s establishment to transact busi- 
ness. 

Many demands were made by business 
organizations and civic bodies for the estab- 
lishment of local exchanges in these smaller 
communities, but few were built by the 
long distance companies, probably due to 
their knowledge and experience gained in 
the 17 years of monopoly that this type 
exchange was not a profitable investment 
as compared with the larger centers. I 
shall refer to some interesting figures later 
to support this contention. 

Expiration of Bell Patents. 

At the expiration of the patent period, 
many Independent manufacturers began the 
manufacture of telephones, apparatus and 
switchboards. Instruments and apparatus 
being available to those who desired to en- 
ter into the telephone business, the so-called 
Independent telephony came into existence 
tc serve those cities, towns and villages 
that had heretofore not enjoyed telephone 
service. 

Many companies were organized to serve 
these communities. In most instances the 
merchants of these communities served as 
officers and directors of their respective 
companies. These men had no previous 
experience or knowledge of the rate struc- 
tures necessary to produce fair return upon 
their investment, after providing for op- 
eration, maintenance, taxes, depreciation 
and obsolescence. Thus we find established 
in these smaller exchanges these low rates. 

In many cases the question of financial 
return is not as important as the service 
to the community. Many instances can be 
cited where these companies have not paid 
any dividends since the date of their or- 
ganization 20 or more years ago. Still 
they continue to operate. 

Farm Line Development. 

With the establishment of these ex- 
changes in the smaller communities, there 
came the demand for extension of telephone 
service to the farms. In many instances 
the farmers, on being advised as to the 
rate for rural service objected to the 
monthly service charge. Frequently the 
local companies had not sufficient capital 
to make the necessary extensions to the 
farms surrounding their exchanges. Thus 
switched-line or service-station companies 
were organized by groups of farmers who 
purchased their own equipment and sup- 
plies, constructed their own lines and con- 
nected their line or lines to the exchange 
located in their market center. 

As to the development and classification 
ot service rendered by the various groups 
of exchanges, I call to your attention that 
while these figures are of my own state of 
Minnesota, they are comparable to many 
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other states as to the number of telephones 
served and the percentage of rural tele- 
phones served by the smaller exchanges. 
| refer to the accompanying summary of 
stations served as of December 31, 1930, 
due to the fact that up until the close of 
the year 1930, these companies had not 
sustained any appreciable loss of stations. 
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mortgage moratoriums, mass meetings of 
farmers demanding reductions of 20 per 
cent in the salaries of state and county em- 
ployes. It was in these same communities 
that Farm Holiday groups assembled for 
the purpose of preventing the movement of 
products from the farms to market centers 
by blocking the highways and destroying 








It will be noted that the smaller the ex- private property. It was in these same 
Total Number , Rural, 

Number of of Stations Owned and Per Cent 

Companies. Served. Local. Switched. Rural. 
ee a ee 1 9,138 3,801 5,337 58.40 
GRE acs oe tbh cs l 6,808 5,479 1,329 19.52 
OE Ee Sore ace oe 58 73,585 37,135 36,450 49.53 
og: See res. 95 34,595 11,698 22,897 66.18 
2 a eae 108 15,428 3,987 11,441 74.15 

263 139,554 62,100 77,454 55.50 

Note: 


annual revenues of less than $4,000. 





Class A companies are those having average annual revenues in excess of 
$250,000; Class B, those having average annual revenues in excess of $50,000 but 
not more than $250,000; Class C. those having average annual revenues in excess 
of $10,000 but not more than $50,000; Class D, those having average annual rev- 
enues in excess of $4,000 but not more than $10,000; Class E, those having average 








Statement Showing Stations Served by Independent Companies in Minnesota as of 
December 31, 1930, That Would Be Affected by Class 6 Code Regulation as Per 
Information Taken from Report of the Supervisor of Telephones 
to the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 


change, the larger the percentage of rural 
telephones operated. On the other hand, 
if these figures are analyzed, it will be 
noted that in those exchanges in groups 1 
to 5, under the tentative code, the rural 
service is not a problem. Therefore, my 
contention that groun 6 or exchanges serv- 
ing 1,000 telephones or less should be 
exempt. 

Further, I predict that if you insist that 
exchanges serving 1,000 or less telephones 
be regulated by code, 90 per cent of the 
controversies and criticisms arising as to 
its administration and enforcement will 
come from communities having exchanges 
serving 1,000 telephones or less, inasmuch 
as the problems are identical in this type 
of exchange, regardless of ownership or 
where located, they should, in my opinion, 
be entitled to this exemption. 

I further predict that if they are placed 
under this code, the very object desired to 
be obtained by those who insist on this 
code being applied, will defeat their own 
intent and purpose, for in my opinion, the 
larger companies of this group, which are 
financially able, will proceed to adopt me- 
chanical apparatus for operation rather 
than the present methods. I do not want 
this to appear as an idle threat, for in my 
own state during the past 36 months this 
very thing has been done by four com- 
panies installing automatic apparatus in the 
following towns; namely, Millville, Hol- 
landale, Becker, Zimmerman and _ St. 
Michael. 

In conclusion, please bear in mind that 
it is in the agricultural communities, and 
particularly in those communities being 
served by exchanges of 1,000 telephones or 
less, where there originated the demand for 


communities that constituted authority was 
ignored and legal sales prohibited. All 
this was brought about because of the 
desperate condition of the farmers due to 
economic conditions. 

While these ill-advised methods of seek- 
ing relief have subsided, I say to you in 
all sincerity: Do not permit anything to 
be done that will rekindle these fires of 
discontent in these communities, nor take 
any action that will add to the burdens of 
those whose duty it is to operate these 
properties in their respective communities. 

I have given you the story of the In- 
dependent telephone group, and in particu- 
lar that group which is designated as group 
6 under the proposed code. I regret that 
! have taken so much of your valuable time, 
but I felt that it was my duty as a loyal 
citizen in knowing the telephone situation 
as I do, to present all of the facts for 
your consideration at this time, which I 
trust will be of some value in aiding those 
who in the final analysis must determine 
where, when and to whom this code is to 
apply. 

I have expressed herein my views and 
recommendations after spending 42 con- 
secutive years in this, the telephone, 
business. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York City, N. Y., April 30: Cop- 
per—Steady, electrolytic, spot and future: 
Blue Eagle, 8.50c; non-Blue Eagle, 8.25c. 
Tin—Barely steady; spot and_ nearby, 
55.40c; future, 55.45c. Iron—Firm; No. 2 
f. o. b. eastern Pennsylvania, $19.50; Buf- 
falo, $18.50; Alabama, $14.50. Lead— 
Quiet; spot New York, 4.25c; East St. 
Louis, 4.10c. 
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N 1892, over forty years ago, Automatic 

Electric Company manufactured and _ in- 
stalled at La Porte, Indiana, the first commer- 
cial automatic telephone exchange in the 
world. 


From that time to the present, this company 
has attained world-wide preeminence and a 
reputation for building the finest automatic 
telephone equipment that can be produced 


—and has jealously guarded its leadership in this field by unremitting efforts in design, and 
constant vigilance in manufacture. 








As a result of this traditional insistence on quality above all else, the telephone company 


buying Autelco All-Relay equipment today, has the assurance that it is getting the finest 
equipment of this type that money can buy. 


Autelco All-Relay Switchboards may be had in any capacity, to 
meet any service need, and for use with central battery or local 
battery telephones on grounded or metallic lines. Write for informa- 
tion about their application to your exchanges. 





American Automatie Electric Sales Company 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 


General Sales Agents in U. S. and Possessions for 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, CHICAGO ..... . . AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, CHICAGO 


and other companies 


~ Exclusive Expo rt Distributors 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED - - - += += = = 1027 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A., 22 Rue de Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 





When communicating with American Automatic Electric Sales Co., please mention TELEPHONY 
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A SIMPLE. PORTABLE 
CODE CALL MACHINE 


That You Can Rent — 
To Your Subseribers 

















. 





ELEPHONE companies will find this compact Code Call 
1 an excellent means of securing additional revenue 
with a very low investment cost. Hundreds of P-B-X users 
everywhere need such a service, and look upon the telephone 
company as the logical source of supply for this and all other 


types of private communication service. 


This compact, portable machine has a capacity of up to 81 
codes, quickly obtainable by means of two simple dials. Press- 


ing a lever starts the code, which may be set to repeat itself 








one, two, three or six times. The speed is also adjustable, and a 











supervisory lamp indicates both code and rate of speed. 


es — ae ye — Its small size (9” x 6!/,” x 5/5”) permits the code call machine 
Machine in service on an oper- 
ator's desk. The machine is 
easily movable from one loca- other available space. It operates with any standard signal 
tion to another. 


to be placed on the corner of a desk, switchboard keyshelf, or 





circuit, either high or low voltage. Write for prices and further 


particulars. 











AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 
TC TS kT 


When communicating with American Automatic Electric Sales Co., please mention TELEPHONY 
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THe MODERN 
VERSION OF 
THE OLD-STYLE BELL BOX 





pole the old-style bell box—brought up to date! This new 
"Type 32" is a fit companion unit for the modern handset desk 
telephone, in both looks and performance. And here are some of its 


many advantages over the conventional model. 


1. It is only one-half the size of the conventional bell box. 
It can be mounted in locations which were previously impracticable. 
It is fully as efficient in every respect as former styles. 


Its neat, compact construction makes it unusually attractive. 


nok wn 


It is made throughout of molded plastic, with highest insulating 
qualities and lustrous finish. 


6. It can be equipped, when desired, with a turn key for cutting out 
main or extension ringer. 





Every one of the thousands of modern handset telephones in service 


The above illustration shows the today deserve one of these compact bell boxes as a modern companion 
Type 32 ringer box equipped with 
turn key for cutting out main or 
extension ringer. Dimensions of they receive from your subscribers. They are available in either straight 
the box are 7!/,” high, 5!/2” wide 
and 254” deep. 


piece. Why not install some of them and note the favorable comments 


line or harmonic types, for either ground or metallic ringing, and can be 


used with any central battery telephone, either manual or automatic. 





AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 
ONENESS «EARNING TRAPS 


When communicating with American Automatic Electric Sales Co., please mention TELEPHONY 
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All Drop Wire 
May Look Alike 
‘on -There Is A 
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7 \ Differenee? 


To the casual observer, all drop wire looks alike. But 
the maintenance man knows from actual experience 


that there IS a difference—a big difference! 


For instance, Monotype Copperweld drop wire has 
a tensile strength of 200 lbs. per conductor. What 
other drop wire can equal this? It is only through the 
patented Copperweld process, which uses a core of 
electric furnace steel, that such great strength is ob- 


tained without sacrifice of conductivity. 


In other respects, too, ‘Monotype Copperweld” 
means extra quality. The rubber insulation used is of an 
improved type, while the braid is actually 51%, heavier 
than previously used. Furthermore, Monotype Copper- 
weld COSTS NO MORE. Let us send you samples of 


Monotype Copperweld Drop Wire is . : 
made exclusively for us by General this better drop wire, TODAY. 


Cable Corporation. 





AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 


— 





Knowledge Is Power—How Much 
Do You Know About Safety? 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 
Mornin’, buddies! Wa’ll here we are, 
down in my ole shindig of an cffice all set 
for another session on the subject of safety 
an’ seein’ as how most of you buddies 
have got your paper and pencils, I think 
I'll just reverse the order of things today. 
For the first time this year, instead of 
passing out signals and safety suggestions, 
I'm gonna ask you buddies ten little ques- 
tions on the subject of safety and have you 

supply the answers. 

That’s fair enuf, isn't it? After all 
I haven't sprung a test on you for many a 
day and I[ think it’s high time we check up 
and find out how much we really know 
about safety. What say, are all of you 
going to get in on the test? I am shure 
hoping that every one of you will put on 
your thinkin’ caps and decide to answer the 
questions. In fact, buddies, so strongly do 
I want each one of you to tackle the test 
that I'm gonna make a proposition to you, 
which I hope will make it worth your time 
to answer the questions, an’ here’s the 
“propolition,’ as a famous radio character 
would say : 

After I pop the questions to you today, 
sit down an’ answer the questions to the 
best of your ability. Then after you've 
written out your answers mail them to Jake, 
The Lineman, care of TELEPHONY, 608 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl., be- 
fore May 19. I'll grade them and send you 
a correct set of the answers all typed up 
and ready to be placed in your notebook for 
future reference. Now as an incentive to 
get every buddy to send me his answers, 
I’m gonna send a surprise gift to the writ- 
ers of the ten best papers and, in addition, 
the writer of the best paper will get his 
picture printed in TELEPHONY along with a 
set of the answers picked 
best papers. 


from the ten 


How’s that, buddies? It’s worth shoct- 
ing at, isn't it? I can’t tell you what the 
gift is—but I will tell you that it has 
something to do with your future safety. 
Fair enuf? O. K., let’s go! If you have 
tried before, you know how much fun it 
is. If you’ve never tried before, come cn 
and see if you can’t be a winner. Here’s a 
chance for every telephone worker to find 
out how much he knows about the safe 
practices which are applicable to his work 
Our first question is : 


1. Ladders constitute one of the worst 
types of hazards. Prepare seven safety 
tules which you believe every worker 
should observe when working on a lad- 
der. . 

2. Should a worker wear his climbers 
while doing ground work? State the rea- 
sons for your answer. 


3. Suppose the nature of your work 
required that you open up a manhole in 
the middle of a busy street. What pre- 
cautions would you take to insure your 
protection as well as the protection of 
the public? 

4. When using sectional ladders, how 
many sections can be used safely? 
Should sectional ladders be used against 
solid surfaces, such as walls of a build- 
ing, or against surfaces which are apt to 
sway’? Give your reasons. (Note: Do 
not confuse sectional ladders with exten- 
sion ladders.) 

5. Before climbing a pole, how would 
you go about inspecting it for defects? 
Describe fully how you would ascertain 
it the pole is sound below the ground 
line; if the pole is hollow; if it is cracked 
or broken or if there are any electrical 
hazards on the pole. 

6. What is the proper side of a pole 
to climb? Should the hands be protected 
if the pole has been creosoted ? 

7. Describe completely the 
treatment for creosote burns. 

8. When riding a cable car and it be- 
comes necessary to pass a pole, what is 
the safest procedure? 

9. Give ten precautions that every 
driver of a company truck should ob- 
serve. 

10. When working on a pole and it 
becomes necessary to change your posi- 
tion, how would you do it safely? De- 
scribe fully. 


correct 


Thar they be, buddies, and none of them 
are really hard. So come on, pitch in, an- 


swer them and then send your answers in 


to me. The more papers | have to grade, 
the better I'll feel. 

And now, before we adjourn for the day, 
I want to tell you about a letter | received 
last week, which sorta made me fice) that 
maybe I was doin’ some good for you fellers 
by holdin’ these little weekly sessions on the 
subject of safety. The letter came all of 
the way from Ilford, Essex, England, and 
it was from C. H. Gilland, a_ telephone 
buddy of ours on the other side of the 
Atlantic. I was sure glad to hear from 
him and his favorable comments upon my 
attempts to help safety along were sure ap- 
preciated. According to my files, Buddy 
Gilland is farther away from my office 
than any other buddy who has written me, 
to date. 

I just wonder sometimes which buddy is 
farthest away from Chicago? Ii you read 
my articles—why don’t you drop me a line 
and let me know about you? I'll personally 
answer your letter and as [ get hold of in 
teresting information regarding safety, I'll 
drop it onto you. In that way we can all 
be joined together as buddies in this war 
against accidents 


Wa’ll, I guess I'll be amblin’ so until 
Saturday remember: “Every time a man 


uses his mind he strengthens it.” 
So long, buddies, get your answers in, 
I'll be waiting for them and don't forget 


O write me about your safety practices 


Bell Sells Telephoto Service 


Associated Press Votes to Utilizes Telephoto Service—Contracts 
to Purchase 29 Machines—To Lease Circuits from American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.—Participation by 39 Newspapers Assured 


3y a vote of 95 to 19, the members of 
the Associated Press, at their recent annual 
meeting in New York City, voted approval 
to the establishment by autumn of a coun- 
try-wide telephoto service by the purchase 
of the necessary machines and leasing cir- 
cuits from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The vote followed vigorous opposition by 
John F. Neylan, representing the Hearst 
newspapers and _ representatives of the 
Scripps-Howard chain, the Chicago Daily 
News and the New York Herald-Tribune, 
The proposed service was charged as “an 
unwarranted extravagance in these uncer- 
tain times.” 

In defending the proposed service, Frank 
B. Noyes, president of the Associated 
Press, asserted that he would as soon think 
of giving up telegraph service and going 
back to the antiquated method of sending 
out news by mail, as to abandon this mod- 
ern method of picture transmission. 

Mr. Neylan emphasized that the Ameri 


21 


can Telephone & Telegraph Co. had in- 
curred operating losses of $2,800,000 in de- 
veloping the telephoto service. In reply 
Paul Patterson, of the Baltimore Sun, 
stated that in that period the A. T. & T 
Co. had been able to sell the 
to only eight 


service 
whereas, the 
new plan, under which the Associated Press 


would purchase the machines and operate 


newspapers, 


the service itself on a leased-wire basis, 
had assurances of participation by at least 
25 newspapers in key cities at the begin- 
ming. 

An argument by Mr. Neylan that all 
other existing news-picture agencies had 
turned down the proposition, brought the 
reply from S. E. Thomason, of the Chicago 
Times, that if the Associated Press did not 
adopt the idea, newspapers which wanted 
the service undoubtedly would form a new 
telephoto service of their own. The result 
of this, he added, would be to force the 
service upon other papers (for competitive 
reasons) at a much higher price than un- 
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VITING FRIENDLY VOICES 
T SPEAK ACROSS THE MILES 


A prime reason for social toll calls is to hear friendly, 











familiar voices. Accordingly, this Residential Toll advertis- 
ing in national magazines reminds readers of appropriate . 
occasions for such calls ...a child at school...a husband 
traveling ...an out-of-touch, out-of-town friend...many more. | 
And always it talks rates. Two representative examples 
appear on the opposite page. e« Simple, human advertis- 


ing of this character should quietly, consistently create a 


national habit beneficial to telephone companies everywhere. | 








AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SOMEONE 


SOMEWHERE 


WOULD LIKE 
TO HEAR 
YOUR VOICE 





Woutpn’t the folks back home 
be excited to hear your cheery 
“hello”? Isn’t there some 
friend in another city you’ve 
been intending to write to, but 
just haven't found the time? 
Or a boy or girl away at school, 
and maybe a little lonely, too? 

The day station-to-station 
rate is low—about 25c for 25 
miles; 50c for 75 miles; 75c for 
125 miles. Many evening and 
night rates are lower. Your tele- 
phone directory gives details. 
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YET NEIGHBORS 
BY TELEPHONE 


HAVE you ever enjoyed a telephone visit with some friend 
or relative in another city? There’s a world of satisfaction 
in it . . . somewhat of a thrill, too, in realizing that your 
voice is traveling across space with the speed of light, and 
is being heard as clearly and naturally as though you were 
at the distant home in person. 

Best of all, Long Distance costs so little! During 
the daytime the rates are low . . . and at night they be- 
come lower still. At 7 P.M. many station-to-station rates 
are reduced about 15%, and at 8:30 P.M. they become 
about 40% lower than during the daytime. 

Under the latter rates, you can talk with a city 75 
miles away for approximately 35 cents; 175 miles, for 55 
cents; 300 miles, for 80 cents. 

Isn’t there some one, somewhere, who would like to 
hear your voice right now? Why not become a neighbor 


.  - by telephone? 


Feel 
® 


























ler the plan proposed to the organization. 

Kent Cooper, general manager of the As- 
sociated Press, explained that the system 
would use modern and improved telephoto 
machines, based on an entirely new process, 
operating in full daylight. Leased wires, 
extending from coast to coast to connect 
25 key cities, will be employed in transmit- 
ting news and feature pictures from posi- 
tive prints. The telephotographs will be 
received as negatives. 

When the wires are not in use for pic- 
ture transmission, it was pointed out, they 
could be used for telephone service and for 
Morse wire transmission of news. 

Every station will both send and receive. 
The wire will be available 24 hours a day, 


seven days a week, although at the outset 


TELEPHONY 


continuous operation is scheduled 16 hours 
Pictures up to 11 by 17 inches, half 
a newspaper page, may be transmitted at an 
average rate of speed of 11 square inches a 
minute. Trained men employed by the As- 
sociated Press will operate and service the 
machinery. The circuit will use about 
10,000 miles of leased wire. 

It was announced that service would start 
in the fall, or as soon thereafter as equip- 
ment was available. When this occurs, the 
entire news photo service of the Associated 
Press will be transmitted to participating 
member newspapers along with the regular 
telegraph news reports. Hitherto the news 
pictures have been distributed by mail. 
Sample photographs transmitted by wire 
were distributed at the meeting, demon- 


daily. 
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strating that with the new process now in 
use the pictures are of such high quality 
as to defy detection as telephotographs, 

Two telephone wires of the finest type 
are required for the connections. Each ma- 
chine will cost $16,000 and the leased wire 
service is stated to be at the rate of $56 
per mile per year. 

Norris A. Huse, executive editor of the 
Associated Press News Photo Service, an- 
nounced, on April 30, that 39 metropolitan 
newspapers have already subscribed to the 
service and orders have been placed for 29 
telephotograph machines. It is, therefore. 
already assured that service will extend as 
far east as Boston, Mass., as far west as 
San Francisco, Calif., northwest to Seattle, 
Wash., and southwest to Miami, Fla. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


The Federal Supreme Court Rules 

Against Bell in Chicago Case. 

A refund of nearly $30,000,000, in- 
cluding $9,000,000 in interest, to Chi- 
cago telephone subscribers in_ four 
classes of coin-box service of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., was ordered 
in a majority decision handed down 
April 30 by the United States Supreme 
Court in Washington, D. C. 

This ruling, which is believed to be 
the biggest rate case decision ever hand- 
ed down, reverses the decision of the 
Chicago federal district court, upholds 
rate reductions ordered on August 16, 
1923, by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission and orders an injunction dis- 
solved. The classes of subscribers in- 
volved are those using two and four- 
party residence coin-box service and 
single and two-party business coin-box 
service in Chicago. 

The supreme court’s decision was 
handed down by Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, who declared that the 
telephone company had made a practice 
of exaggerating its operating expenses 
by representing as depreciation reserves 
millions of dollars actually expended in 
capital outlay. 

A separate concurring opinion by 
Justice Pierce Butler expanded and em- 
phasized the findings of the chief jus- 
tice. “The ruling in condemnation of 
the charges of the depreciation reserve 
is so important,” said Justice Butler, 
“that even at the risk of duplication, 
emphasis should be laid upon some facts 
and reasons that may be cited in its 
support.” 

Complete details of this important 
ruling will be published in next week’s 
issue of “Telephony.” 


Court Halts Receiver for Refunds 
in Ohio Bell Case. 

Immediate appointment of a receiver to 
disburse the more than $13,289,172 in re- 
funds to Ohio Bell Telephone Co. sub- 
scribers was blocked in the Ohio Supreme 
Court last week. An alternative writ of 
prohibition preventing Common Pleas 
Judge George P. Baer, of Cuyahoga coun- 
ty. from proceeding with the appointment 
of a receiver was granted on petition of the 
telephone company. 

Judge Baer had granted a motion in the 
consolidated for a receiver for the 
refund, and had announced that Charles D. 
Gentsch, of 
ceiver. 


suit 


Cleveland, would act as re- 

In its petition for a writ of prohibition, 
the company contended that the common 
pleas court had no jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter of refunds and that the court order, if 


effective, would mean that two separate 
tribunals would supervise the refunds, if 
and when they are required to be made 
to certain subscribers of the company. 

The company also maintained that the 
common pleas court order would result in 
double payment to subscribers and would 
require the company to make refunds of 
payments before there was any opportunity 
for review in the higher courts. 

Judge William P. Stephenson, of the 
state supreme court, in granting the writ. 
gave the Cuyahoga county common pleas 
court until May 19 to file its answer. 

The order of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, directing the telephone com- 
pany to refund $13,289,172 to its subscrib- 
ers, was issued January 16 when it ruled 
that amount was an excessive income col- 
lected by the company from commercial 
from 1925 to 1932. 


users of its service 


Commission Sets Depreciation 


Northwestern Bell Has Its Estimate of Plant Depreciation for 
1934 Reduced by Nebraska Commission—Factors Upon Which 
Opinion Is Based That Depreciation Is Higher Than Necessary 


On the ground that the records of the 
company show that it is setting upa larger 
amount for depreciation than is necessary, 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
has ordered the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to charge but 3.5 per cent for 
depreciation for 1934 instead of the 4.48 
per cent that the company suggested in the 
showing it made at a recent hearing. 

Arguments were heard, on May 2, by the 
commission on the motion of the North- 
western Bell for a rehearing in the case. 
The company alleges that the commission’s 
order was issued without a fair trial and 


without giving the company an opportunity 
to combat the claims of the commission. It 
also charges that the finding is not sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence. 

The commission finds that at the present 
time the company’s depreciation reserve 
represents 24.24 per cent of its depreciable 
plant investment; that the actual deprecta- 
tion, as shown by the testimony introduced 
last fall at the rural rate hearing, is but 
12 per cent, and that the rate proposed for 
1934 is excessive. 

The company’s showing was that depre- 
ciable accounts total $121,054,108, against 
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‘| |OUTSIDE or INSIDE 


“RELIABLE” OFFERS HIGH 
GRADE TELEPHONE PRO- 
TECTIVE EQUIPMENT TO 
MEET THE DEMAND OF 
ALL CONSTRUCTION CON- } 
DITIONS. No. 977HH 
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THE NO. 1000 AND NO. 977HH PROTEC- 
TORS HAVE INTERCHANGEABLE CAR- 
BONS, DISCHARGE BLOCKS AND FUSES. 


FOR LOW INSTALLATION COST, LOW 
MAINTENANCE AND MAXIMUM EFFI- 
i CIENCY, SPECIFY “RELIABLE.” 











: ¥ 3145 CARROLL AVE. 
Ste Comite CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


of 


HANDSET TELEPHONES 











n- will replace all other types! The present trend is to handsets. Why resist the 
c demand? 
a Now is the time to buy while the special handset 


32 rate is available and may be applied toward the 
purchase price. 


a The public will eventually demand this type of 
telephone and to delay in modernizing your plant, 
by installing handset telephones, is to risk the loss 


of this revenue now available. 
. LEICH handset telephones are beautiful in ap- 


t : | 
1p- pearance and unsurpassed for quality of transmis- Code No. 70 Magneto. 


: . Code No. 62 Central battery. 
sion and reception. 


May be used with any conventional bell box. 





Be your own judge and order a LEICH handset telephone today. Sent on 30 
days’ trial. j 
a Telephone bulletin No. 165 describes all LEICH telephones. Have you a copy? 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO., GENOA, ILLINOIS 


Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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which it was desired to set up estimated 
innual depreciation, as applied to the cur- 
rent year, of $5,427,000, or 4.48 per cent. 
The 3.5 per cent will yield $1,200,000 less 
for the year. 

The company maintained that there is 
ne relationship between actual depreciation 
and reserve for accrued depreciation, but 
with this the commission says it is unable 
tc agree. There may be and are cases, 
it says, where an insufficient amount has 
been collected for accrued depreciation, and 
in such cases reserve for accrued deprecia- 
tion does not reflect the actual depreciation. 
There are other cases—this is one of them 
—where too much has been collected for 
accrued and accruing depreciation, and 
the reserve therefor does not reflect actual 
or per cent condition of the plant invest- 
ment. 

Commissioner Bollen says that the differ- 
ence between the two indicates that there 
has not been proper cooperation between 
the plant engineers and the valuation engi- 
neers. 

The commission quotes copiously from 
recent findings as to depreciation in cases 
of the New York Telephone Co., the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co., in justification of its 
position that if more has been collected in 
the past than was necessary, less should be 
collected in the future until a proper bal- 
ance has been reached. 


_ | GUARANTEED SATURATION 


and 12-inch Sapwood Penetration 
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“We do not say that a depreciation re- 
serve of more than 20 per cent of the value 
ot the physical property,” the commission 
says, “is sufficient in all cases to take care 
of the accrued depreciation. We do say 
that a depreciation reserve of 24.24 per 
cent of the value of physical property is 
more than sufficient to take care of 12 per 
cent accrued depreciation or an 88 per cent 
condition. The gradual reduction of its 
arnual depreciation rates from 5.2 per cent 
in 1925 to 4.67 per cent in 1932 and a pro- 
posed rate of 4.48 per cent for the year 
1934, is an admission that its rates have 
been too high in the past. 

“A reserve for accrued depreciation is 
closely connected with maintenance. The 
respondent’s property in Nebraska has been 
and now is maintained in the highest state 
of efficiency. The service life of physical 
units of a public utility is very similar to 
the life expectancy of persons. The serv- 
ice life of physical units of a public utility 
is increased by proper maintenance. The 
life of a person is likewise increased by 
observing proper rules of hygiene. 

“In determining the service life of the 
physical units of a public utility, mainte- 
nance becomes an important factor.” The 
commission’s order carries a table which 
discloses the amounts by years expended 
by the Northwestern Bell for replacements 
from its depreciation reserve, and the 
amounts expended for maintenance. 

Figures submitted by the company show 
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that in the last 12 years it has spent $15,- 
332,000 more for maintenance than it spent 
from its depreciation reserve for replace- 
ments, the figures being $57,220,000 for 
maintenance and $41,888,000 for replace- 
ments. As compared with the Ohio com- 
pany, the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co, 
spent a much larger sum, which the com- 
mission takes to indicate that either the 
Nebraska properties have been maintained 
in a higher state of efficiency, or that on 
account of deferred maintenance in 192], 
it was necessary to spend more to bring its 
property into a state of efficiency equal to 
the Ohio company. 

The commission continues : 

“In ascertaining the amount required for 
annual depreciation it is first necessary to 
determine the service life of the several 
units of depreciable property. The factors 
determining service life are decay, wear 
and tear, physical deterioration, current ac- 
tion of the elements, obsolescence, inad- 
equacy, demands of public authority and 
such factors that are not restored by cur- 
rent maintenance. 

In determining accrued depreciation or 
percentage condition for ascertaining the 
fair value for rate-making purposes, valua- 
tion engineers make inspection of the prop- 
erty to determine observed deterioration 
and do not give full consideration to the 
factors which determine the service life of 
the several units of property. We hold 
that the same factors should be considered 
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Everstick Anchors are built to stand emer- 
gency strains. Their holding power has 
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toughest kind of service. All Eversticks 
are of Certified Malleable Iron with its 
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by valuation engineers that are considered 
by the plant engineers and accountants in 
determining the required amount for an- 
nual depreciation. 

The respondent's 
actual depreciation and its depreciation re- 


differential of the 


serve is probably due to this situation. The 


instant case presents a situation where it 


is the duty of the commission to reduce 
the annual depreciation rate so it will grad- 
ually bring the accrued depreciation and the 
depreciation reserve into a fair relationship 

It was disclosed at the hearing, and it is 
a well known fact, that in the past the most 
important factor in estimating annual de- 
preciation rates has been growth, requir- 
ing displacements on account of inadequacy. 
It is the opinion of the commission that this 
factor will be of little importance during 
the year of 1934 and for several years to 
come.” 

Exhibit No. 5 
mission shows the population of cities and 
towns in Nebraska for 1910, 1920 and 1930, 
as disclosed by the United States Census, 


submitted by the com- 


of the cities and towns where the North- 
For 94 
cities and towns the average growth in pop- 
ulation from 1910 to 1920 was 1,034, and 
from 1920 to 1930 was 459. 

In seven cities of more than 5,000 popu- 
lation the average growth was 8,007 from 
1910 to 1920 and 5,208 from 1920 to 1930. 
In four cities between 3,000 and 5,000 pop- 
ulation, the average growth was 1,169 from 
1910 to 1920 and 582 from 1920 to 1930. In 
83 cities and towns of less than 3,000 popu- 


western Bell operates exchanges. 


lation, the average growth was 146 between 
1910 and 1920 and 1920 and 
1930. 


“It is, therefore, fair to conclude,” 


52 between 


Says 
the commission, “that the growth due to in- 
creased population will be less between 1930 
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and 1940 and that inadequacy arising from 
increase of population will be less in 1934 
and for several years to come than it has 
been prior to 1930.” 

Reference is also made to a table show- 
ing the total number of stations as of De- 
cember 31 of each of the last five years. 
In 1929, the number of business telephones 
was 35,908; city residence, 67,698; rural, 
9.747; total company-owned stations, 113,- 
353; service stations, 10,622; grand total, 
123,975. In 1933, the 
numbered 33,209; city 


business stations 


residence, 55,652; 
rural, 5,006; company-owned stations, 93,- 
867: service 8,691 ; total, 
102,558. The peak of all of these, save 
service stations, 1930, and 
between December 31, 1929, and December 
31, 1933, the company lost 41,417 stations. 

The commission says it is fair to assume 


stations, grand 


was reached in 


that in 1929 the company had reserve ca- 
pacity in plant investment to take care of 
increasing business. If it had not, it now 
has a reserve capacity in an amount in 
excess of 17 per cent, the loss in the four- 
year period. 

This that inadequacy 
arising from growth will not be an impor- 
tant for 1934 and years 


thereafter. It should be out of the picture 


would indicate 


factor several 
entirely so far as these exchanges are con- 
cerned in cities and towns of less than 3,000 
population; hence a setup of 4.48 per cent 
will not be required. 

It is recommended that the differential 
now existing between the company’s depre- 
ciation reserve and its actual depreciation 
should be gradually reduced until its de- 
preciation reserve more correctly reflects 
its actual depreciation, and that the pro- 
posed rate of 4.48 per cent should be re- 
duced until its present excess reserve ca- 


pacity for service has been absorbed 


Senate Investigation of Bell 


Resolution Introduced in U. S. Senate Asking Inquiry of A. T. & 


T. Co., Subsidiaries and Affiliates 





Probe by Senate Committee 


to Include Bell's Operations, Rates, Propaganda and Control 


A thorough investigation of the activ- 
ities of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its subsidiaries is proposed 
in a resolution introduced in the Senate on 
April 26 by Clarence C. Dill 
(Dem. Wash.). 

Passage of the resolution, upon which 
action was expected soon, would authorize 
the Senate committee on 


Senator 


interstate com- 
merce, of which Senator Dill is chairman, 
to inquire into the financial structure and 
relationship of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, Senator Dill explained. 

The committee would be empowered to 
go into every conceivable phase of the 
A. T. & T.’s operations. The resolution 
is broad enough to cover all affiliates as 
well as “other concerns in which it or they 
(affiliates) may 
financial interest.” 


have direct or indirect 


The inquiry would include the company’s 
financial methods, expansion policies, com- 
petitive methods, rate structure, 
activities and 


research 


relations with subsidiaries, 


affiliates and employes. The committee is 
to be given the power, under the resolution, 
to hold hearings where it sees fit and sub- 
poena witnesses. An appropriation of 
$25,000 is requested for the investigation. 

It is the purpose of Senator Dill that the 
investigation be completed before Congress 
meets again in January, so that information 
thus obtained might be used for future 
legislation on communications. 

“We should make a complete investiga- 
tion of the telephone monopoly this summer 
and fall,” he declared. “If Congress fails 
to pass the communications bill, this investi- 
gation will furnish 
which to 


necessary facts upon 


base legislation with broader 
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powers over communications next session, 

“If Congress passes the communications 
bill, we should make this investigation 
anyhow to furnish to Congress further in- 
formation which the commission will not 
have time to secure and which is needed 
for additional legislation on the subject 
of controlling communications at the next 
session.” 

Text of the Resolution. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 

“That the committee on interstate com- 
merce or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof is hereby authorized and directed 
to make a thorough and complete invesi- 
gation of the operations, relationship and 
the activities of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., its subsidiaries, affiliates 
and other concerns in which it or they have 
any direct or indirect financial interest or 
in which any of its officers or directors 
hold any office or exert any control, and 
shall report to the Senate the facts ascer- 
tained and make recommendations for such 
legislation as the committee deems de- 
sirable. 

The committee shall, in making such in- 
vestigation, investigate and report particu- 
larly on the following subjects : 

1. The financial structure and relation- 
ship of the company and its subsidiaries 
and the extent to which its holding com- 
pany structure enables it to evade regula- 
tion and taxation; the extent of interservice 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 12. 

1. No doubt this would stimulate business 
all right, but in many states telephone 
rates are regulated and perhaps it might 
be difficult to carry out this suggestion. 

2. That depends upon how calls between 
the toll center and tributary are being 
handled. If the toll center deals di- 
rectly with the tributary subscriber, the 
toll center reaches the tributary opera- 
tor, requests her to ring the calling sta- 
tion and gives the report to the calling 
party. In other cases, the report is 


given to the tributary operator and she 
relays it to the calling party. 

3. As long as the calling party wishes fur- 
ther attempts made on the call. 

4. If you have rung on a circuit or ring- 
down trunk for 30 seconds and have 
failed to receive an answer, ring on an- 
other circuit or trunk if one is available. 
As an overlapping operation, follow the 
usual procedure for reporting the circuit 
or trunk in trouble and refer the case to 
your supervisor or chief operator. If 
the supervisor or chief operator has rea- 
son to believe that the delay in reaching 
the distant office was due to a slow an- 
swer, and the plant employe’s investiga- 
tion does not indicate that the equip- 
ment is at fault, she will take up the 
matter with the distant supervisor if the 
delay were serious or if similar delays 
have occurred before. 

5. Station-to-station calls are not subject 
to a report charge. 





contracts between the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and its subsidiary com- 
panies, and particularly contracts with the 
Western Electric Co. and other manufac- 
turers of electrical communication equip- 
ment, if any; also the sale prices of tele- 
phone equipment to telephone operating 
companies, the profits upon such sales and 
the effect of such sales upon the rate base 
of operating companies when used as a 
basis for telephone charges in the various 
states; and the probable savings by tele- 
phone operating companies purchasing 
equipment under a system of competitive 
bidding ; 

2. The activities and expansion by the 
company and its subsidiaries and affiliates 
into fields other than telephone communica- 
tion, including teletype service, telephoto 
service, broadcasting, motion picture dis- 
tribution and the manufacture of electrical 
equipment ; 

3. The methods of competition with other 
companies and industries, with reference 
to equality of service, reasonableness of 
rates, both local and long distance, depre- 
ciation accounting practices, discriminatory 
practices ,suppression of patents, method of 
accounting for royalties accruing on pat- 
ents, sale and refusal to sell equipment to 
competing companies, maintenance of ex- 
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orbitantly high prices because of monopo- 
listic control, and particularly the relation- 
ship of the company with Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., and its relation to 
independent motion picture organizations, 
and its practices in the interests of the 
company ; 

4. The extent to which local subscribers 
have borne the cost of the research de- 
velopments for long distance appliances, 
radio, motion picture and other inventions 
not related to the improvement of local 
service ; 

5. The reasons for voluntary reductions 
in long distance charges, and the failure to 
reduce local charges during the past few 
years of generally falling prices: 

6. Its relation as an employer with its 
employes, and the extent of its reduction 
in number and wages of employes while 
maintaining exorbitant salaries for high 
officials and continuous high dividend rate: 
and 

7. The methods whereby the company 
or its subsidiaries or affiliates or its officers 
or directors have sought through propa- 
ganda, or the expenditure of money or the 
control of channels of publicity to influ- 
ence or control public opinion or elections. 

That the said committee is hereby au- 
thorized to sit and perform its duties at 
such times and places as it deems necessary 
or proper and to require the attendance of 
witnesses by subpoenas or otherwise; to 
require the production or inspection of all 
accounts, books, papers and documents ; and 
tc employ counsel, experts and other as- 
sistants, and stenographers at a cost of not 
exceeding 25 cents per hundred words. 

The chairman of the committee, or any 
member thereof, may administer oaths to 
witnesses and sign subpoenas for witnesses; 
and every person duly summoned before 
said committee, or any subcommittee there- 
of, who refuses or fails to obey the process 
of said committee, or appears and refuses 
to answer questions pertinent to said in- 
vestigation, shall be punished as prescribed 
by law. 

The expenses of said investigation shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate on vouchers of the committee or 
subcommittee, signed by the chairman and 
approved by the committee to audit and 
control the contingent expenses of the 
Senate, not to exceed $25,000." 


Nebraska Farmers Ask Telephone 
Line Extension for Service. 
Directors of the Odell Telephone Co., 
Odell, Neb., and representatives of farmers 
in the territory served, held a conference 


recently with Commissioner Bollen of the . 


Nebraska State Railway Commission, in 
charge of telephone activities, concerning a 
proposed extension of the company’s lines 
eight miles north and east of Odell into 
territory occupied by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

The commissioner was told that farmers 


(Please turn to page 32. 
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HORSE SENSE 


By Miss Anne. Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


One can learn a great deal by observing a horse at work, whether he is 
in a field or on a street or highway. A thing that has always impressed me 
is how alert these animals are for orders no matters how changeable the minds 
of their drivers. And they seem to indicate no inferior complex because of 
their serving. 

Many employed people are taking hold of their work much better than 
formerly. They seem to indicate an element of pleasure in their daily round 
of duties, and take on additional work without grumbling. This is as it 
should be. 

Someone has said: “A horse can’t pull while kicking.” If he happens to 
be the kicking kind it is, generally, because he has not been trained to pull yet, 
so he does not know anything about pulling. But when he does know, he will 
not try to combine the two because a horse has “horse sense.” 

When times swing back to normal—and the pendulum is slowly and surely 
swinging back that way—I hope that men and women who are endowed with 
human intelligence, which is greater than “horse sense,” will use it rather than 
slumping back into the habit of kicking about things that do not suit them, as 
many folks used to do. 

Remember this: It is as equally impossible for folks to pull an honest load 
for their employers while kicking about their work, as it is for a horse to 


pull his load while kicking. 


will have no time for kicking. 





Morac: If we do not feel disposed to use our human intelligence in our 
work, let us imitate the good old horse—just pull an honest load and then we 








HEARING ON TELEPHONE 
CODES BEFORE NRA. 
(Concluded from page 9} 
provisions in the two codes,” said Mr. John- 
ston. “Having in mind the unhappy expe- 
rience we sometimes had with so- 
called fair practice provisions in some 
codes, we cannot say we regret the absence 

of such provisions in these two codes. 

“At the same time we would not have it 
understood that we are ignorant of the 
difficult communication problems involving 
telegraph, cable, telephone and radio com- 
panies in which consumers have a vital in- 
terest. If we thought the NRA was both 
obligated and equipped to go into, and go 
through, these serious problems and settle 
them, we would submit a number of fair 
practice provisions from the consumers’ 
standpoint of the industry. But we have 
doubts on the matter where a supposedly 
regulated public utility is concerned. 

We are inclined to think that the only 
proper and adequate manner of dealing 
with these problems is through a Federal 
Communications 


have 


Commission, along the 
lines proposed in the pending federal com- 
munications act. The act, after undergoing 
certain changes, should be passed at this 
session of Congress. Nothing less thor- 
oughgoing than that is adequate to meet the 
gtave emergency in the field of communi- 
cation,” 

Miss Julia O’Connor, of the NRA labor 
advisory board, stated that the points on 
which the labor objects to in the proposed 


Bell code are primarily the maximum week 
which labor desires to have reduced. She 
asked that installation of the dial tele- 
phones, which is going forward at a great 
pace, be halted because it destroys jobs. 

Dr. A. J. Hettinger, Jr., of the research 
and planning division of the NRA first dis- 
cussed the matter of wages and hours as 
contrasted with most industries which have 
submitted codes to the NRA. He pointed 
out that, while it may be that the NRA has 
the power to write into a code any given 
wage schedule detrimental upon or im- 
posed, the NRA is entirely helpless to write 
back into the service the 2,000,000 telephoes 
that have been lost and that represent a 
large decline in revenues. 

In discussing the matter of shorter hours 
and higher wages, he stated that the wage 
comparison of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics presented in testimony the previous 
day, is not quite a fair one. 

In the labor discussions there was no 
effort made to relate either the earnings or 
the corporate structure or the balance sheet 
strength of the company to the proposals 
of increase compensation to labor. 

“You have a two-million station loss; you 
have a loss in gross revenues,” said he. “A 
comeback may come with recovery, but far 
from over night, and you have a request 
from labor with which fundamentally you 
are in accord, but which I believe would 
be found to entail the absolute elimination 
of all earnings.” 

He expressed his doubt that it will be 


1”) 


possible to reconcile the very real differ- 
ence between the Bell and Independent sit- 
uations into one code. 

At the conclusion of the remarks, Dep- 
uty Administration Peebles 
hearing until May 16. 


recessed the 


Program for Annual Convention of 
Indiana Telephone Association. 
Arrangements for the 15th annual 

convention of the Indiana Telephone Asso- 

ciation, to be held next week, May 9 and 

10, at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 

have been completed. According to the 

program announced by Secretary-Treasurer 

W. H. Beck, Wednesday morning, May 9, 

will be taken up with registrations and re- 

newing of friendships. After a get-to- 
gether luncheon in the assembly room, the 
first session of the convention will open 

Wednesday afternoon, with Frank E. Bohn, 

of Fort Wayne, executive vice-president, 

presiding. 

An address will be made by Albert 
Stump, of Indianapolis, on the subject “To- 
ward the Promised Land.” After receiving 
the reports of officers of the association and 
appointing committees, the convention will 
have the pleasure of listening to an ad- 
dress by F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, 
president of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association on “National Tele- 
phone Affairs.” 

An address by John T. Beasley, of Terre 
Haute on “Inflation and Its Effect on the 
Telephone. Business” and a general discus- 
sion will conclude the afternoon’s program. 

Wednesday evening at 7 p. m. the annual 
dinner of the association will be held in 
the Riley room of the Claypool Hotel. Dr. 
J. C. Benson, of Indianapolis, will be the 
after-dinner speaker. 

The Thursday morning session will be 
called to order at 10 o'clock, after which 
ar address will be presented by J. C. Crow- 
ley, Jr., of St. Paul, Minn., on the subject, 
“Helping the Small Company to Be Pros- 
perous.” 

This will be followed by a general dis- 
cussion, after which the reports of com- 
mittees will be received and the election 
of officers will take place. No program has 
been scheduled for Thursday afternoon, 
but the discussion of general subjects will 
be continued in the afternoon is desired. 


Australia Plans Extension of Rural 
Automatic Telephone Service. 
Plans to extend automatic telephone serv- 

ices in rural parts of Australia have been 

announced by the Commonwealth Postmas- 

ter General, who hopes to install about 30 

such services within the next 12 months. 
At the same time, it is proposed to reduce 

by £1 the present annual minimum rental 
of £5 10s. paid by residential telephone sub- 
scribers in the metropolitan areas. This is 
estimated to involve an immediate loss of 
£ 35,000 a year if there is no increase in the 
use of the service. 

















Badgers Discuss Unemployment Insurance 


Continued from page 12.) 


the state, and only one per cent of the traffic 
of the telephone company, so these two 
types of utilities differ materially. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Professor Trumbower stated, has a fine 
record despite its critics. There is a feeling 
that the railroads should be under one 
commission, communications under another 
and power under still another. So far the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has juris- 
diction over the railroads and since 1910 
limited jurisdiction over the telephones and 
telegraphs. 

Since 1920, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been given the direction and 
authority to make a valuation of the tele- 
phones and telegraphs. Since then, however, 
the commission has had more work than 
ever before and the valuation of the wire 
companies was left in abeyance. 

Although the speaker could not recall any 
rate case in interstate telephone service, he 
does not agree with the statement that there 
has been no federal regulation of the tele- 
phones. 

Professor Trumbower expressed his be- 
lief that it is important to determine the 
boundaries between interstate and intrastate. 
In the case of the railroads it has been 
determined that if an intrastate railroad, 
like the Hillsboro & Northeastern Railroad, 
enters into an agreement for the moving of 
interstate traffic, it is an interstate carrier. 
In the case of telephone companies, Pro- 
fessor Trumbower stated that the same rul- 
ing applies, even if the telephone plant is 
entirely within a state. 

The speaker then discussed provisions of 
the communications bill with reference to 
interstate and intrastate features. He re- 
ferred to the authority over the depreciation 
held by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and stated that the commission has had 
the matter of fixing the rate of depreciation 
under consideration for some time. “It is 
difficult if not impossible,” he said, “to fix 
a uniform rate of depreciation which will 
be fair and just to all companies in all parts 
of the country. It has not been done up 
to the present time.” 

The proposed communications commis- 
sion is given authority to fix depreciation 
rates, but the speaker questions very much 
that a matter of that kind is fair to the 
state. He feels that there is a great possi- 
bility of an order of the federal commission 
for depreciation, or something else, whereby 
authority is taken away from the people of 
the state that should reside in the state. 
There is not enough at stake to warrant 
such a step. The people would find that a 
part of the charges they are required to 
pay for service are thus fixed for them in 
Washington. 

The federal commission also could make 
a valuation of the property of every tele- 
phone company. While this is not definite, 
the comission is authorized to make a valu- 


ation. If funds are available the commis- 
sion will be sure to try to keep itself busy 
in that direction. Thus the state would be 
limited by the federal government com- 
ing in. 

There is nothing also to prevent the fed- 
eral commission from requiring local com- 
panies to file inventories of their properties 
and investments, with the inventory based 
on certain prices. The state commission is 
responsible for the operation of companies 
in the state and could not deprive them 
from putting in their operating expenses 
the costs of such federal investigations. 

The federal commission, he stated, may 
require companies—and he assumes all tele- 
phone companies come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal commission—to make 
reports to it. He can see that certain ex- 
penses may be put upon the public by orders 
from Washington. While there is a pro- 
vision in the bill excepting intrastate busi- 
ness, and some state commissions feel that 
their power is saved by that limitation, 
Professor Trumbower stated that it does 
not protect the local public sufficiently from 
expenses that may be placed upon the com- 
panies by the federal authority. 

Upon the conclusion of Professor Trum- 
bower’s most interesting address, the session 
adjourned. 


Second General Session. 

Upon the opening of the session on 
Wednesday afternoon, President Gallon in- 
troduced H. B. MacMeal, of Chicago, who 
spoke briefly on “Long Ago Yesterdays.” 

Mr. MacMeal stated that he is writing 
a history of the Independent telephone in- 
dustry which it is expected will be pub- 
lished about the first of July. He spoke 
of the advancement from 300,000 telephones 
40 years ago to 20,000,000 telephones in 
1930. He told of his connection with the 
Independent industry since 1894 and re- 
ferred to the organization of the first na- 
tional Independent association. 

Mr. MacMeal touched upon the various 
events that will be covered in the History 
of Independent Telephony, and read a para- 
phrase of Spoon River Anthology entitled 
“Sleeping on the Hill.” He closed in 
reading a bit of verse original with him, 
“The Voice of the World.” Both of these 
verses have previously been published in 
TELEPHONY. 

Selling Service. 

The next speaker on the program was 
K. G. Williams, Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
Milwaukee, who gave a most comprehensive 
and detailed address on “Selling Service.” 

Following his preliminary remarks, Mr. 
Williams stated that in selling, confidence 
is half the battle. There are four questions 
which may be in the minds of some as re- 
gards selling. 

The first is: How much time should a 


30 


manager devote to sales? The second is the 
cost of sales. The third is: How to or- 
ganize for selling. 

The fourth question, Mr. Williams stated, 
is: “How to teach yourself-and your peo- 
ple to do the selling job economically and 
efficiently ?” 

The speaker discussed each of these ques- 
tions at length. In considering the first 
question, he asked, “Where do we spend 
our time, and where can we get more 
time?” 

Mr. Williams pointed out that there are 
three distinct types of people. The neutral 
type who works hard daily, is complacent 
but does not radiate confidence and in time 
probably gets a neutral attitude. 

Next is the negative type: one who al- 
ways has more reasons for not doing things 
than for doing, and is also one easily dis- 
couraged. The third type may be called 
the positive type. This person radiates en- 
thusiasm to prospects to whom he talks, and 
confidence determines positiveness. “Get the 
right viewpoint and you will find time for 
sales,” said Mr. Williams. 

The speaker then outlined a method of 
inventorying or making an analysis of the 
working time, and pointed out how, by or- 
ganizing the daily work, it is very easy to 
so plan as to provide time for sales work. 

Taking up the second point—that relat- 
Mr. Williams 
stated that sometimes we must spend money 
tc make money and that the cost element 
should not deter any one from the sales 
job until the market has been completely 
analyzed. It should be assumed that the 
venture is going to be profitable until proved 
otherwise. 

In programming the sales job, the market 
considerations should first be determined by 
careful analysis. The population should be 
broken down into the number of families 
anid business firms that are prospective cus- 
tomers. The telephone development should 
be based on records for normal times. Ad- 
vertising is a worthwhile activity. 

Mr. Williams discussed these various fac- 
tors in detail and then took up the prepara- 
tion of the force for selling, after which 
he discussed the various steps for effective 
selling. He closed his comprehensive talk 
by urging that the companies be ready to 
take advantage of the business improvement 
which is becoming evident. 

Alfred L. Godfrey, attorney for the State 
Long Distance Telephone Co. of Elkhorn, 
called upon by President Gallon, stated that 
he had made analyses of various plans un- 
der the state unemployment insurance act. 
He questioned if those who drew the plans 
knew and understood fundamentally the 
telephone business. He brought up several 
questions relative to extra help as to the 
division line or point when this extra help 
would become employes under interpretation 
of the act. 
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He urged that the companies work out a 
plan and policy for operation when the act 
becomes effective in July. 
was taken at 4:30 o'clock. 

Annual Banquet. 
annual 


Adjournment 


The banquet 
about 250 telephone people as guests of the 
The manufacturers con- 
tributing to the evening’s enjoyment were: 

American Electrical Works, American 
Electric Co., Automatic Electric Co., L. M. 
Berry & Co., French Battery Co., now 
Ray-O-Vac; Cook Electric Co., Graybar 
Electric Co., Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., Leich Electric Co., National Car- 
bon Co., North Electric Mfg. Co., Reliable 
Electric Co., and Runzel Cord & Wire Co. 

The entertainment fur- 
nished by the Lindbergh Junior Optimist 
Club of Madison in the form of a minstrel 


was attended by 


manufacturers. 


evening’s was 


show. This organization, which is com- 

posed of boys, 98 per cent of whom are 

of Italian ancestry, is sponsored by the 

Madison Optimist Club. The 
ment was greatly enjoyed. 
Unemployment Insurance. 

The session on Thursday morning was 


entertain- 


given over to a discussion “Practical Appli- 
Unemployment Insurance 
Act” by Henry Studussy of the Fidelity In- 
vestment Corp., Milwaukee. 


cation of the 


Mr. Studussy, when introduced by Presi- 
dent Gallon, stated that in his opinion the 
Wisconsin unemployment reserve act will 
not be a burden on industry. He sug- 
gested that the companies obtain a copy 
of the law and handbook from the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission, after which he 
interpreted what companies can and must 
do under the law which becomes effective 
July 1. 

Mr. Studussy stated that there are three 
methods by which companies may comply 
with the law in setting up reserves for the 
payment of dismissed employes. 
their order are: 


These in 


The trust company under which there is 
no guarantee against shrinkage of value of 
securities constituting the reserve; money 
may be sent to the state and there is like- 
wise no guarantee as to shrinkage. The third 
method is the Fidelity plan which has a 
definite guarantee as to cost and availability 
of cash. 

Mr. Studussy stated that the companies 
have a choice of filing a voluntary plan or 
coming under the compulsory law. Under 
the latter, changes may be made in the law 
by additional legislation and must be com- 
plied with. Companies adopting a five-year 
voluntary plan, have a contract with the 
state industrial commission for five years 
which is not affected by 
passed in that period. 

Following Mr. remarks a 
great many questions were asked as to va- 
rious details of the law and situations that 
may come up. The speaker answered all 
questions clearly and satisfactorily. 

The closing session on Thursday after- 
hoon was given over largely to an address 


any legislation 


Studussy’s 


TELEPHONY 


by F. M. MclIniry, of Milwaukee, general | 
commercial superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., on the subject of “Col- 
lections.” 

In collections, Mr. MclIniry stated, cus- 
tomers are divided into two divisions 
those who pay promptly, and those who are 
tied 
those 
who are unable to pay is not good business. 
It should be thoroughly understood that 
payment must be made for the service fur- 
nished, and this should be emphasized to 
customers from time to time. 

Phases of Collection Job. 


“There are two outstanding phases which 


delinquent. Sales and collections are 


together, he stated, and selling to 


make the collection job satisfactory and the 
results satisfactory,” Mr. 
“First of these is the use of 
methods ; 


said Mclniry. | 
systematic 
and the second, the training of 
employes.” 

The bills should be mailed promptly on 
the same day each month. 
billing is important. 


The period of 
On quarterly billing, 
infre- 
quently that he does not form in his own 
mind the thought that the bill must be paid 
promptly. 


the customer receives the bill so 


When the accounts are delinquent there 
should be a contact employe. The chief op- 
erator or other operators make good con- 
tact persons, for they are three-fourths 
trained by reason of their daily work in 
handling customers. 

The speaker emphasized the value of rec- 
ords. For this purpose he advocated divi- 
customers 
those whose credit is undoubted; (b) those 


who pay bills promptly; (c) new custom- 


sion of into four classes: (a) 


ers and those sometimes delinquent, and 
(d) those whose credit is bad. No card is 
needed for the class B customers as they 
pay. 

Cards should be available in the office for 
the collector’s use to build up the records. 
Every contact with the customers should be 
noted on the cards. Some of the contacts 
made when the accounts are not paid and 
noted on the cards, may be of substantial 
assistance when the parting of the ways is 
reached. Two styles of cards are used— 
for small and large cities, respectively. 

The first reminder notice made by mail is 
more effective than a telephone call. Later 
telephone calls help. When a final notice 
is given, it should be in writing. Prior to 
disconnection, a call by telephone should be 
made to verify receipt of the final notice, 
and it may aid in securing a promise to pay | 
and save the disconnection. 

Losses in revenue by many companies, 
Mr. MclIniry stated, may be due to un- 
wise extension of credit which is sometimes 
based on a guess, where ability to pay has 
not been ascertained. 

All negotiations with customers relative 
to collections should be made with kindness 
but firmness. With proper and sympathetic 
understanding for the customer, an agree- | 
ment to pay may be reached. When notice | 
of denial of service is sent and service is 
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Cut a Bond No. 6 Telephone cell in 
half. Here's what you will see: 


No wonder 
this cell far 
exceeds re- 
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the U. S. Bur- 
eau of Stand- 
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discontinued, the customer should be left in 
the state of mind that the company has been 
fair to him. Service should not be dis- 
continued except with the assent of the 
manager. 

A number of questions were asked Mr. 
MclIniry to clear up individual problems, 
and several experiences in collections were 
cited. 

Resolutions. 

President Gallon at the close of the dis- 
cussion of collections called upon T. H. 
Sanderson, of Rio, for the report of the 
resolutions committee. 

The first three resolutions related to 
appreciations and thanks to all who con- 
tributed to the program, to the banquet and 
entertainment committee and those present- 
ing the minstrel show and to the various 
manufacturers for the banquet; also to the 
hotel management. These resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

Another resolution provided for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three to draft 
a plan for carrying out the provisions of 
the unemployment insurance law; the com- 
niittee to work with the state industrial 
commission in getting up the plan and to 
report it by May 20 to the directors of the 
association. The committee is also to rep- 
resent the association and cooperate with 
the national association on bills relating to 
unemployment now before Congress. This 
resolution was seconded and carried. 

W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, spoke briefly 
relative to the work which he had done for 
the association as secretary in the course of 
the past few years. He mentioned points 
where more cooperation would have been 
beneficial and urged that members make 
known to the association executive their 
needs. 

“Whatever he is doing,” said he, “support 
him and tell him your ideas. If he goes 
along on his own ideas with no suggestions 
from you members, you cannot criticize. 
The men whom you have elected to office 
in the association must have your coopera- 
tion and support.” 

Before declaring the convention ad- 
journed, President Gallon commented opti- 
mistically on the future of the country and 
the industry, expressing his belief that good 
will come out of the New Deal in the next 
two or three years. 





ELECTROX RECTIFIERS 


For charging storage batteries in Tele- 
phone Service or operating P-B-X, P-A-X, 
C-A-X Systems without batteries. 


Write for Circular 332. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 28.) 
have no telephone service at the present 
time, and desire connection with the Odell 
company. They were told that at present 
no legal obstacle exists, but that at some 
fvture time the commission will require 

certificates of convenience and necessity. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ARKANSAS. 

April 28: Hearing on petition of South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the city of Eldorado from 
enforcing a lower schedule of telephone 
rates voted in a recent election. The com- 
pany contends that the ordinance is illegal 
and that the rates proposed would be con- 
fiscatory. 

CALIFORNIA. 

April 19: Public Utilities California 
Corp. filed application for permission to 
establish exchange in Cedarville, Modoc 
county. 

INDIANA 

April 14: The commission authorized 
the McCordsville Telephone Co., a mutual 
concern, to increase its monthly rate from 
50 cents to $1 with a 25 per cent discount 
for prompt payment. 

KANSAS. 

April 19: The commission granted ap- 
proval to request of Kansas Telephone Co. 
for permission to discontinue the use of 
the switchboard at Piper and to handle all 
connections to subscribers in that commu- 
nity from the Bonner Springs exchange. 

MICHIGAN. 

April 27: Continued hearing on investi- 
gation into rates and practices of the Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone Co., with a view to 
placing in effect reductions in rates for 
three classes of telephone service in the 
city of Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

May 7: Hearing at South Haven in the 
matter of application of the South Haven 
Rural Telephone Co. for permission to sell, 
and the Annandale Telephone Exchange 
Co. for permission to purchase, all of the 
telephone properties located in the village 
of South Haven and the rural districts ad- 
jacent thereto. The Annandale Telephone 
Exchange Co. proposes to close the central 
office at South Haven and serve the area. 

NEBRASKA. 

April 19: Permission granted the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to revise and 
modify its tariff concerning service connec- 
tion charges. 

April 19: Application of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to amend certain sections of its general 
exchange tariff relating to joint user and 
extra alphabetical listing, granted. 

April 19: Permission granted the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to abolish four-party service at its Whit- 
ney exchange and substitute therefor two- 
party residence service at the same rate, 
$2 a month gross. 

April 19: Application filed by Citizens’ 
Telephone Co. for authority to establish a 
rate of $1.50 a month for joint user service 
at its Elgin exchange. 

April 20: Application of the Spalding 
Telephone Co. for authority to continue 
emergency rate schedule until April 1, 
1935, granted. 

April 20: Application of the Hamilton 
County Farmers’ Telephone Association 
for authority to waive service connection 
charges until further request and order of 
the commission, granted. 
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May 2: Argument heard by commission 
on motion of Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for a rehearing and reopening of the 
case begun on motion of the commission 
for the fixing of a composite depreciation 
rate for the year 1934, asked for on the 
ground that company was not properly ad- 
vised of what the commission intended and 
was not given an opportunity to controvert 
the issue thus raised. 

New York. 

May 2: Hearing in New York City on 
application of the New York Telephone 
Co. for permission to issue stock. 

OuI0. 

April: The commission authorized the 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., and its surety 
to reduce the company’s bond of $50,000 to 

$27,000 as an economy move. In applying 

for a reduction of the former bond the 

company made it known that an interest 

fee of $587.50 a year had to be paid. 
“OrEGON. 

April 26: Hearing at Hood River on 
investigation into affairs of the Oregon- 
Washington Telephone Co., with particular 
reference to its capitalization, c cor porate 
affiliations stock and bond transactions, and 
management practices. 

TENNESSEE. 

May 8: Hearing on request of the cities 
of Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville and 
Nashville for a 20 per cent reduction in 
exchange rates of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 31: Pending determination of a 
reasonable message rate between the ex- 
change which the Farmers Independent 
Telephone Co. has installed outside the vil- 
lage limits of Grantsburg, and the exchange 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at that 
point, the commission ordered the com- 
panies to continue service as at present ef- 
fective. Until further order, the Wiscon- 
sin company is also requested to continue 
to switch the Tennessee Telephone Co. at 
its Grantsburg exchange. 

April 30: Investigation ordered of the 
Blue Earth Telephone Co., to be paid for 
by the company. The commission issued 
the order after it had been informed that 
the company on February 3, 1934, refused 
to extend its lines to serve L. D. Seaton 
and others who asked the extension. 

May 2: Continued hearing in the mat- 
ter of the state-wide investigation into 
rates and practices of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. Testimony was scheduled to be 
presented by Frank C. Thiessen, commis- 
sion engineer, as to the reproduction cost 
of underground conduit. 





POST OFFICE ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS’ JOURNAL 


Increase your knowledge of Communi- 
cation Engineering by reading the Post 
Office Electrical Engineers’ Journal. 


Contents for April:— 


Sub-Audio Telegraph working on a 
continuously - loaded submarine 
telephone cable. 

The use of the Teleprinter distor- 
tion and Margin Tester. 

The Macadie Keysender. 

Some Elementary considerations of 
the significance of wave mechanics. 

The manufacture of porcelain insu- 
lators. 

Mechanical ramming. 

The introduction of the standard 
telephone relay. 

Routed schematic diagrams. 

Some acoustical aspects of telephony. 

Telephone transmission problems. 

Note on the mutual impedance be- 
tween power and telephone lines. 

Omnibus and conference circuits. 


Subscription terms $1.25 per annum 
post free. Published quarterly. Send your 
order to Managing Editor, P. E. 
Journal, a House, Aldersgate Street, 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Electric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Bond Electric Corporation, 257 Cornelison 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J.—Bond Telephone 
Dry Cells, Bond Flashlights and Batteries, 
Industrial Flashlights and Batteries, Bond 
Dry Batteries, Storage Batteries, Voltpruf 
Special Flashlights for linemen, Victor 
Telephone Cells and Bond Formula 1216 
Inhibitor, ideal for keeping the cooling sys- 
tem of trucks and service cars free from 
rust, scale and corrosion. 

French Battery Company, Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. S. Government stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
flashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
teries are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 

National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia’”’ Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “‘Eveready’’ Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid’”’ brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. ‘‘Eveready’’ 
Prestone anti-freeze; ‘“‘Eveready’’ Rustone 
rust preventive; and ‘‘Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company. 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, W. C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and_ capacities. 

Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings. National Splicing: Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers and 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, lil_—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lightning ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.—A complete line of tele— 
phone and switchboard protectors and spe- 
cialties. All sizes of cable grips. 


CALCULAGRAPHS 


Cleveland Time Clock and Service Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O.—Established 1924. Re- 
builtCalculagraphs; also Calculagraph re- 
pairs and rebuilding. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, ind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-proof jumper 
wire, interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire, 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. Runzel, President, has developed over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


FIREPOTS AND BLOW TORCHES 


Otto Bernz Co., Inc., 280 Lyell Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y.— Furnaces — Torches — 
Telephone Sprayers. Known the world 
over by public utilities as “ALWAYS RE- 
LIABLE.” 


POLES 


Boom Lake Cedar Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern cedar poles, plain or butt treated. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wit 
Character.”” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yards, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles, 
Plain or Butt Treated. 
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SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.—Telephone ap— 
paratus of all kinds; a complete line of 
construction supplies; “Monotype” Switch- 
boards and ‘‘Monophone” Telephone Instru- 
ments. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, I!l.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, I!l.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries. 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams 2 Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, I!|.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘“Master-built’ 
Common Battery. Magneto and PBX 
Switchboards, ‘“Masterphone” Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
phone supplies, including bronze drop and 
interior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “‘All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carlson Road, Roches- 
ter, Ny. Y.— Telephone apparatus of al! 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and general 
telephone supplies. 


TRANSMITTER REPAIRS 


The Telephone Repair Shop, 1760 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago, !!|.—Transmitters completely 
rebuilt and arranged for either magneto or 

ql . service. Transmitter fronts and 
backs refinished in black. _Transmitter 
buttons cleaned and refilled. Receivers re- 
paired; ringer coils and generator armatures 
rewound. 


TREE TRIMMING EQUIPMENT 


Safety Tool Company, 5104 Chicago St., 
ouumar Neb.—Royal Safet Line of tree 
trimming and line clearing equipment, 
saws, clippers, sheaths, pliers, etc. 
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Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 
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Re-Manufacturing 
Service 


Converts your used and de- 
fective equipment back to 
the same condition it was 
when brand new. Instead of 
junking it ship it to Suttle 
for re-manufacturing. Costs 
less than half of new. Same 
guarantee as new equipment. 
See our catalogs No. 27 or 28. 
Either sent free on request. 


It will pay you to investigate! 


SUTTLE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Lawrenceville, Illinois 














POSITIONS WANTED 





TELEPHONE Auditor and Engineer, 
Experienced Commercial Manager spe- 
cializing in Plant Accounting in con- 
nection with Depreciation Order No. 
14,700. Address Thos, F. Sargent, 803 
Ave. C., Sterling, II. 





WANTED—Position as manager and 
repairman. 10 years’ experience, mag- 
neto switchboard and line maintenance. 
References. E. H. West, Waynesville, 
Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED—Wire chief, 
testboardman, switchboard installer, 
maintenance. Experience, 13 years 
large operating company—9 years fac- 
tory switchboard engineer. Capable 
supervising, rehabilitation, central of- 
fice equipment. Excellent references. 
Address 8293, care of TELEPHONY. 








MODERNIZING SERVICE 


We will modernize your old tele- 
phones, either wall or desk sets, into 
our latest-type telephone; new cabi- 
nets; new inside cable wiring; all 
metal parts refinished in black baked 
enamel. 

You save half of new price by taking 
advantage of this offer. 

W. N. ALBERTSON & COMPANY, INC. 
3530-34 West Pierce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—By young, 
energetic, competent telephone man. 
Familiar with installation and mainte- 
nance of magneto and automatic equip- 
ment. Ten years’ experience. Write 
8350, care of TELEPHONY 





POSITION WANTED-—A ; manager, 
troubleman and operator. Am 29 years 
old—have had seven years’ experience 
on both C. B. and Magneto Exchanges. 
Will go anywhere—wife an experienced 
operator. Best of references. Address 
F. C. Burr, 714 11th St., Sheldon, Iowa. 











TO OBTAIN the Right 


Man for your require- 


ments, an “QOpportunity’s” 


advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 











SWITCHBOARD 


W. E. No. 1 C. B. TYPE 


(Recently removed from service) 


3 Positions. 
1200 line capacity. 
400 local lines equipped. 
24 volt operation. 
“E” type line relays. 


Full selective ringing. 


Write for details and price. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FOR SALE 


Selling practically new, late-type, push-in, 
folding-door telephone booths as low as 
$16.00 F.O.B. Chicago, in lots of 6. Single 
booth prices on request. 


W. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, III. 





























FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—AIll or part of 8 posi- 
tion Stromberg-Carlson Junior Multiple 
switchboard. Harmonic ringing—board 
in A-1 condition. For particulars write 
Sam R. Heffley, 550 Elm Ave., Long 
Beach, California. 





FOR SALE—AIl or part 600 line 
Strowger PAX System suitable for in- 
dependent telephone company, indus- 
trial or commercial organization. Rare 
opportunity to save 50% on practically 
new equipment. Address 8363, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED SIDE-LINE PRINTING 
SALESMEN — Calling regularly on 
Telephone Companies, large and small, to 
sell printed forms, Telephone Director- 
ies, etc., for the largest National Print- 
ing House. Commissions payable week- 
ly, no collecting. Tell us in first letter 
what you are now selling, territory 
covered and references. FORT WAYNE 
PRINTING COMPANY, FORT 
WAYNE, INDIANA, Dept. T. 














SALESMAN WANTED—Man now 
calling on independent telephone com- 
panies to represent Massachusetts fac- 
tory side line. Give territory covered— 
references, first letter. Address 8365, 
% Telephony. 








WANTED 





WANTED—Competent, reliable tele- 
phone man desires to lease, with option 
to purchase, telephone exchange. Ex- 
ceptional references. Address Ben 
Kerskamp, 3216 W. Wells St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—Small exchange about 200 
to 300 stations; give full details. Ad- 
dress 8347, care of TELEPHONY. 














WILL buy a good telephone proper- 
ty located in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Have some cash, bal- 
ance on terms. Address 8348, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
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International Model C-1 Truck with all-steel pick-up body 66 in. long, 


47% in. wide. 


This truck is also available with canopy-top express, 


station-wagon, and panel bodies. The complete International Truck line 
ranges from }4-ton to 7)4-ton capacities. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Presents New $5-ton Truck 


HIS new Half-Ton International, the Six-Cylin- 

der Model C-1, is a truck of serviceable distinc- 
tion and beauty, combining new qualities of utility, 
comfort, performance, and economy. You will find 
it an outstanding value in the low-price field. 

The new Half-Ton International is a fast and 
sturdy unit that is all truck, with chassis and engine 
built for truck performance, like every International, 
and styled as you see it above. See and drive this lat- 
est product of International engineering, now on 


view at International Branch and Dealer showrooms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. aa Chicago, Illinois 


(inconroratep) 


Half-Ton Model C-1—Brief Specifications 


Rated Capacity: }4-ton. 
Wheelbases: 113 inches and 
125 inches. 
Busines 6-cylinder, L-head 
type; bore,3 56 inches; stroke, 
FA " inches. Maximum brake 
p., 78.5. Counterbalanced 
as. 7 Removable-shell, 
precision-type main and con- 
necting - bearings. Ex- 
haust-valve seat inserts. Pres- 
sure lubrication. Down-draft 
carburetion. Air cleaner. 
Clutch: 9-inch single-plate, 
with vibration damper. 
Transmission: 3 speeds for- 
ward and | reverse. 
Universal Joints: All-metal, 
roller-bearing type. 


Rear Azle: Spiral-bevel, 
Chrome - molybdenum steel 
axle shafts. 

Steering Gear: Irreversible 
cam-and-lever type. 

Brakes: 4-wheel, mechanical, 
equal-action cam,2-shoe type. 
Chassis Lubrication: Hydrau- 
lic-type. 

Springs: Semi-elliptic. All 
leaves of silico - manganese 
steel. 

Tires: 5.25-18 (standard). 
Standard Equipment includes 
spare wire wheel, fender well 
tire carrier, front and rear 
fenders, full - length running 
boards. “Airplane- type instru- 
ment panel. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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ACORN 
DROP WIRE 


For specifications (regarding 
Conductor, Insulation, Braid 
and Weatherproof Compound) 
refer to our full-page advertise- 
ment on page 40 of Telephony’s 
1933 Directory or communicate 
with us. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY 
225 King Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CONSULTING 


Telephone 
Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIL. 

1104 Third Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND 
BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Ac- 
counting and Rate Cases 
Since 1918 


901-7 Continental Bank 
Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





TELEPHONE ¢ 


PHILLIPSDALE, RHODE ISLAND 
WEW YORK, 100 £. 4t04¢ STREET 
CHICAGO, 20 MORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CINCINNATI, TRACTION BUILDING 


MESSENGER} 


“NATIONALS” HOLD \ 
IN POSITION TIGHTLY- 


Because of the "Tension Grip" National Cable 
Rings once on the strand hold rigidly in position 
and eliminate the necessity of re-riding the mes- 
senger to respace or replace rings after the cable 
is pulled. With these rings you can pull the cable 
either way. Add to this that Nationals do not 
sheath cut and are most quickly installed and you 
have the reason why you should standardize on 
“Nationals.” 


“The Ring with the Tension Grip” 


THE 
NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY CO. 

5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Canadian Manufacturer 


N. Slater Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Export Distributors: wag meg Sranaune Electric 
Corp., New York Ci 


ON THE WAY 


A small forest of Permex Treated, Roofed 
and Gained Western Red Cedar Poles all 


ready for many years’ service. 
Facilities like this assure prompt service 


on both 


NORTHERN WHITE OR 
WESTERN RED 


CEDAR POLES 


PLAIN OR — 


National Pole 2&1 Treating Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


PERFECTED 


Telephone, Telegraph 
WIRE AND STRAND 
Produced in the 
Standard Reliable Brands 
“Extra BB,” “BB” and “Steel” 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


NO-TANGLE 


PACKED 


OLIVER 


/) POLE LINE MATERIAL 


“Uninterrupted 
service depends on 
material that 
stands up.” Com- 
plete Oliver stocks 
are ready for quick 
service — for re- 
placements or new 
installations. 


OLIVER IRON& STEEL CORPORATION 


J. G. WRAY &.CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate 
Surveys, Financial Investiga- 
tions, Organization, and Oper- 
ation of Telephone Companies. 


3324 Bankers Bidg. Chicago 




















In key with 
TODAY’S ECONOMY MEASURES 







Every TOLL CALL 
is “well in hand” 


starting, synchronous motor for 60-cycle, 
and either 20 or 110 volts regulated, alternat- 
Today, more than ever before, the telephone ing current. The mechanism is so designed 


engineer is thinking out his problems in terms that it can be fitted to the Model 6 spring- 
c : > 


of economy—and Calculagraph engineers driven Calculagraph at a reasonable cost 
are right in step! 





Sample imprints sent anywhere in the 
Toll records PRINTED with ELAPSED world on request. Please state the serial 


TIME TO THE SECOND—that is Calcu- numbers of Calculagraphs now in use in your 


lagraph’s contribution. exchange, and estimates for converting them 
The new Model 30 is equipped with a self- to the Model 30 will be furnished. 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 
50 Church Street Dept. 16 New York City 


CALCULAGRAPH 


THE ELAPSED TIME RECORDER 
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7 than 10% of your entire plant 
investment is in the telephone in- 
struments on your subscribers’ premises 
. .. but those instruments are the only 
part of your entire equipment the aver- 
age subscriber sees. 


How important itis that this equipment 
be kept up-to-date. Nothing is better 
suited to the purpose than the new 
Stromberg-Carlson 1191 Handset. It is 
a one-piece handset with ringer, induc- 
tion coil and condenser mounted in the 
base. It completely does away with the 
unsightly desk set box. 


The 1191 Handset is attractive in ap- 
pearance and comfortable to use. The 
instrument costs you less money for 
equipment, installation and mainte- 


at- nance than the 2-piece set and at the same 
ied time brings you the added revenue of 
ng- handset service. It establishes new stan- 
| dards in transmission and reception 
qualities. 
m Order a sample. Test it under your most 
rial exacting requirements. You will then 
our realize what a wonderful builder of good 
em will this instrument is. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Factory and General Offices : 





Stromberg-Carlson 1191 Handset .. . ringer, 100 CARLSON ROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
induction coil and condenser mounted in base Branch Offices : 
of instrument, making it completely self-con- CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 


° ° ° SEATTLE, TORONTO, ATLANTA 
tained and doing away with desk set box. _— 


Stromberg-Carlson 


MAKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATUS FOR MORE THAN THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


pRPO- 


natter 





When communicating with Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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and they are avery effective 
piece of advertising matter.” 


O writes the West Coast Telephone Company, These beautiful posters are printed in eight or nipe 


Marshfield, Oregon, when ordering their name to 
be added to those already receiving TELEPHONY'S 
Window Display Poster Service. Their letter 


follows: 


Gentlemen: 


brilliant oil paint colors. They are designed by ex- 
perienced poster artists and have proven their 
ability to increase the use of telephone service in 
large and small communities. A new design is 


created and distributed monthly to all subscribers 











We have received the samples of your display posters and of this service. 


to say that we are well pleased with them is putting the 
question mildly. They are a very effective piece of advertis- 
ing matter. You may enter our order for one 3-panel poster 
monthly and one 14” x 22” poster monthly. It is our under- 
standing that the 14” x 22” poster will be of the same gen- 
eral design as the large center panel of the 3-panel poster. 

Will you also send us at this time one black metal frame 
for holding the 3-panel poster. 


All you need do to obtain one of these posters is 
send us your name and address. You will find them 
more attractive and with greater “sales punch" 
than any you have ever seen. Each of your ex- 
change buildings wil be benefitted materially by 


one of these posters. 
Very truly yours, 


West Coast Telephone Co., 
C. E. Krieger, 
District Manager. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Telephone: Wabash 8604 
NOTICE! 


REDUCED PRICES 

ON THESE POSTERS 

WENT INTO EFFECT 
MARCH 1. 


WRITE FOR A 
FREE SAMPLE 
TODAY. 


es.Chatter 
on your line 2 


A one party telephone means 
Ui Mmisliogatl litters 
no listening in 


its yours 


Ui » Pelimiilwmiliils 
% iy 


Also available: Center panel 
only and Counter or Wall Dis- 
play. Prices on request. 





SEND FOR YOUR SAMPLE POSTER TODAY 
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HERE’S TRANSMISSION 
AND RECEPTION » » » 





i you think that all handsets are alike, just try a 710 Masterphone with the Triad balanced 
circuit. You will find that it is the only handset which enthiis side tone without sacrific- 
ing volume and without introducing that objectionable "lifeless" tone. Its transmission and 
reception are up to your standards. @ In addition, the Masterphone contains the first and 
only real non-positional transmitter. You can now talk in an easy, natural tone with full 
assurance that the transmitter will not go "dead" even when you lie down, bend over, or 
lean back. @ Once you've tried a 710 Masterphone with a 610 box, you will not want to 
go back to any other handset! Order a new Masterphone set today and see what a differ- 
ence there is. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1066 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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WITH THE ONLY REAL NON-POSITIONAL TRANSMITTER AND TRIAD BALANCED CIRCUIT 





When communicating with Kellogg Switchboard & Supply (., please mention TELEPHONY 
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SLEEVES 
5SSSS3=—> 


FULL LENGTHS 

HALF LENGTHS 

COMBINATIONS 
IN 


COPPER — STEEL — TIN'D COPPER 


MADE TO THE MOST EXACTING 
SPECIFICATIONS AND STAND FOR THE 
BEST IN DOUBLE TUBE WIRE SPLICING. 














lecitric Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





3145 CARROLL AVE. 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


High in conductivity, uni- 
form, easy to string. 

Also hard drawn copper 
wire, interior telephone 
wire, lead encased cable. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton, N. J. 





WIRE AND CABLE 








Nowdn-ROOT TELEPHONE 
Switchboard Counter 


Counts the Calls:— enables you to 
take periodic counts; shows you the 
volume handled by each operator. Sets 
into permanent socket in the keyboard, 
registers one for each press. 

Keeping count of calls handled daily 
means keeping informed on traffic ten- 
dencies — keeping ahead of service 
requirements. Send for circular. 


LedoL—- fROOTinconroraren 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


























TELERING 


THE LONG-LIFE RINGING MACHINE 
ECONOMY — RELIABILITY 


Satisfied users are what 
keep us in business. We 
appreciate them and they 
appreciate TELERING. 


Install It—Then Forget It. 


First Cost is Practically the 
ONLY Cost. 


POSITIVELY NO 
RADIO INTERFERENCE 








Directly converts Commercial 
Alternating Current to Tele- 
phone Ringing Current. 


Size 12” x 9” x 5” 


ONLY ONE CONTACT 
Trial Orders Invited 
Price $44.00 F. O. B. Elyria 
Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 





We want more telephone specialties to produce and market. 








Please mention TELEPHONY when 








? GALVANIZED IDO 


Steel Strand 
Telephone Wire 

























Economize with safety by 
using @rapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand and Wire on all new and 
replacement jobs. 


The heavy, pure zinc coating, 
thoroughly bonded to the wire, re- 
sists corrosion, increases durability 
and substantially lowers mainten- 
ance costs. 


Be sure to specify genuine @rapo 
Galvanized Products! Representa- 
tive Jobbers in all principal jobbing 
centers are ready to supply you on 
instant notice. 





Indiana 
Steel & Wire 
Company 


Muneie, Ind. 





communicating with its advertisers. 
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